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: The Galleon 
By Philip Wendell Crannell 


TREASURE ship bears down upon our shores ; 
She brings a royal freight of God’s good will,— 
No richer gems hath he in ail his stores 
Than those which her capacious coffers fill, 
Nor ripen sweeter fruits in heaven’s air, 
Nor angel hosts more glorious raiment wear, 
Than crowd her cabins. Yet intense, alert, 
We thrust out guards to fend her from our coast, 
We shrink and cringe, as at impending hurt, 
When she draws near, and to the uttermost 
Resist her coming. Naught but bristling spears, 
And frowning guns, and enginery of bane, 
We see. This, richest galleon of the years, 
Is God’s strange, goodly treasure ship of ain! 


Kansas City, Kan. 











Light on Labor Troubles 

When, in the year 1903, one of the largest de- 
nominations in the United States decided to create a 
new department in its organization in the special 
interests of the ‘‘labor problem,'’ it put in charge of 
this work a man who, as a boy of eight, had stripped 
tobacco leaves in a New York basement, and from 
that start had risen steadily in the ranks of labor, 
from newsboy to machinist, until finally, entering 
the ministry, he became the head of a famous work- 
ingmen’s church in St. Louis. Because he knows 
from experience the laboring man’s special trials, and 
refuses to consider him as other than a man and 
brother, Mr. Charles Stelzle commands the respect and 
hearty following of the workingman everywhere. He 
was at one time a union machinist, and is to-day 
a member of the International Association of Ma-. 
chinists. Labor organs and labor leaders throughout 
the country have publicly expressed . themselves as in 


’ hearty sympathy with his special mission. Employ- 


ers can well afford to note the significance of such a 
man’s utterance, in his article on the third page of 
this issue of the Times, that ‘‘ the labor union is not 
the labor question’’ ; and the workingman, in turn, 
the truth that ‘‘human rights will never suffer if 
human duties be performed."’ 
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Opposition that Never Comes 

Those who fear God need never fear God's op- 
position. All the miracle-working forces of heaven 
are part of a circuit that may be closed and used by 
any man who connects himself with God. A bad 
man of determination can do great things for a while, 
but he cannot reverse, nor even withstand, the laws of 
the Kingdom. His strength goes down like that of a 
weak child, when he meets a good man of determi- 
nation. As Dr. Trumbull used to say, ‘‘Only the 
Lord can hinder, a determined man ; and when the 
man is doing His will, He won't.’’ 


x 
What Is it to “Be a Christian” ? 


Christians have no more obligations than those 
who are not Christians. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that they have ; and as a result of this mis- 
taken belief, persons will often hold back from mak- 
ing a public confession of Christ and uniting with his 
church, on the ground that they are afraid they could 
not ‘‘live up to their obligations’’ if they didso. To 
confess Christ is not to take on new obligations, but 


One Remedy 


A QUESTION that has sorely troubled more than 
one conscientious young person, sometimes 
before, sometimes after marriage, is the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What if I should cease to love my wife?’’ 
or, ‘‘ What if I should cease to love my husband ?’’ 
Some unmarried young folks are morbidly tempted to 
feel that, because of the possibility of that dread con- 
dition’s coming to pass, they are safer and better off 
to remain unmarried always. Some happily married 
couples who see not the slightest indication yet, in 
their own attitude or feelings, of losing their love for 
each other, are nevertheless in more or less fear that 
on some dark day the change may begin to appear, 
and then ? This general state of mind is fos- 
tered by the common talk, and by a common accept- 
ance of the view, that natures may prove after marriage 
to be ‘‘incompatible,’’ that two temperaments may 
find each other uncongenial, that the tastes and incli- 
nations and feelings and aspirations of a married 
couple may, after all, prove_to differ so widely that love 
cannot exist, and that then, of course, separation is the 
wise and necessary and only remedy. For ‘‘you can’t 
force love, you know.'’ 

In other words, the prevalent idea is that love is a 
feeling that comes and goes very uncertainly ; that, 
like the wind, it exists ‘‘ where it will, and thou hear- 
est the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth ;’’ that as people ‘fall in 
love,’’ so people fall out of love ; that if, having 
fallen in love, two people marry and are so fortunate 
as to find their love constant and enduring, their state 
‘is fortunate and happy indeed, but that if love leaves 
either of two such persons, even after they are mar- 
ried, it is unfortunate, but cannot be helped, and the 
best thing to do is to separate. It may surprise the 
‘*happily married'’ to find how common this view is 
among Christian people generally as well as among 
people of the world. It underlies much of the talk on 
the subject of divorce and unhappy marriages ; and it 





to admit that we need Christ's strength in meeting the 
obligations that are already too heavy to meet in our own 
strength alone. To ‘‘ become a Christian,'’ therefore, 
is not to profess strength, but to confess weakness and 
the need of a Saviour, and to accept that Saviour. As 
Mr. Speer recently said in these columns, Christ *‘did 
not come to increase the number of ‘oughts.’ He 
came to give men power to perform their ‘ oughts.’ "’ 
Right and duty are binding upon all of God's children 
alike ; the only difference in his children is that some 
deny the obligation to do his will ; others claim that 
they are doing his will as well as need be in their own 
strength ; and still others admit the weakness of their 
own strength and lay hold on omnipotence. Which 
seems to be the most sensible course ? 
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Making Sure of To-Day 

Duty done to-day is better than duty planned for 
to-morrow. The man who thinks most of to-mor- 
row's accomplishment is not likely to take care of 
to-morrow when it comes. The man who gives him- 
self unreservedly to the doing of to-day's tasks is the 
better fitted to do as well for to-morrow’s when they 
are at hand, To-day is the only day in which we 
are sure of having even the opportunity to work. 
And if more opportunities come, the year’s record, 
when it is past, is going to be secure if each day in 
the year has been secured as it came. The news- 
paper man’s creed, ‘‘one scoop to-day is worth two 
prospects for to-morrow,’’ is a ggeti creed for the fol- 
lowers of One who said, ‘‘ Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow."’ 
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for Divorce 


is often the basis of Christian people's advice to those 
with marital troubles. 

Another common notion, almost superstitious or 
fatalistic in its character, and yet very generally held, 
is that there is just one woman for each man in the 
world, and vice versa, and that if marriage brings those 
two together, all is well ; but that if aman and a woman 
marry who are not the right halves of this perfect and 
intended union, it will sooner or later appear in 
waning love, and only misery can follow. Love, 
here, is assumed to be a matter of fate, not at all a 
matter of individual control. 

A young man who looked forward to Christian mar- 
riage as the richest blessing that, next to the gift of 
the Son, God the Father could give to his children on 
earth, was troubled with honest and agonizing doubt 
on the question as to how he could know whether his 
love for the woman to whom he might offer himself, and 
who should accept him as her husband, would en- 
dure. In his doubt he went to a friend, a married 
man whose character and judgment he valued beyond 
that of most men, and asked that one frankly whether, 
since his engagement, he had ever been in any doubt 
as to whether he had made a mistake. ‘‘ How can I 
know,"’ he asked, ‘‘ whether I may not find out after 
marriage that I have made a mistake? How can I 
be sure that my love will last? How did you know ?"’ 

‘*Why, after I had offered myself and been ac- 
cepted, I never thought of that as an open question 
again,’’ was the earnest answer. ‘‘It has never oc- 
curred to me to admit to myself that it coudd be a 
question. As I see it, that question ceased to be a 
question when my wife and I became engaged.'’ 

This sensible, true-hearted husband put his finger 
on one festering source of‘trouble and disease in the 
marriage situation of to-day. Simply because the 
common view is that, even after marriage, it is an 
open question whether a husband and wife will find 
that they love each other, therefore many a husband 
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or wife opens that auestion, to himself or herself, 
and the evil has begun. Doubt breeds doubt, and 
doubt breeds denial, and doubt kills,love. The hus- 
band who, on his marriage day, refuses as utterly to 
admit that his love for his wife can ever be questioned 
as he would refuse to admit that the performance of 
the ceremony itself was in doubt, is not likely, while 
he holds to that conviction, to seek the divorce court. 

But of course some will say of this man that we 
cannot get rid of a danger by shutting our eyes to it, 
and that his mere refusal to admit that he could be 
mistaken in having real love for his wife did not 
prove anything ; and that if a man has not love, he 
cannot create it by imagining that he has it. The 
fatal and misery-breeding error in such argument is 
its failure to recognize that that man’s conviction 
is justified, in every husband and in every wife that 
ever pledged self to another at the marriage altar. 
For the marriage covenant recognizes as having been 
brought into being between two persons a new force 
in their lives: ove. For them ever to admit there- 
after that the existence of that love may fairly be 
questioned is as unjustified as it would be for a father 
and mother to claim, in the presence of their child, 
that the existence of that child as their child was in 
question. There is, indeed, a way to bring their 
child's existence into question, and that way is by 
murder. So thee is a way to bring the existence of 
wedded love into question,—.by murdering it. But 
for its death the one who questions it out of his or her 
own life is as responsible as is the murderer of a 
child. And while some innocent and external cause 
may take a child out of the home circle and out of 
life, love cannot be removed from one’s own life ex- 
cept by one’s own deliberate, wilful intention. 
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When we face the facts in this light we see that 
the husband who answered with simple directness 
that he would not admit that the question of his love 
after marriage was a question at all, was not merely 
safeguarding himself by refusing to think about an 
unpleasant possibility. He had laid hold of the 
great life-principle that is at the root of the only real 
cure for the divorce evil, as it is at the root of the 
only remedy for every evil that curses men. Love is 
not a feeling that comes and goes, like a whim, where 
it will. Love is not an uncertain, arbitrary, fatalistic 
boon, granted to some, withheld from others. Love 
is not a matter of inclination, of temperament, of 
congeniality, of compatability, of like interests, of 
common work and aims. Love is a duty, and an 
attainable duty, laid upon every creature who owes 
his being to the creative love of the God who is love. 


Love is absolutely within the control of every soul. . 


Love is an act of the will. To love another is to hold 
that one dear, to serve him, to place his interests 
first, always ahead of one’s own, to live for him, to 
lay down life for him not in death, but in daily 
living. ‘‘Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its 
own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil;.. . 
beareth all things, believeth al! things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Love never faileth."’ 
Under what circumstances, then, is it tolerable to 
deny, or even to question, the possibility of love, in 
Christ's strength, for that one to whom, in the sight. of 
God and man, we have given ourselves in a sacred 
covenant, leaving and asking the other to leave father 
and mother in order that each may cleave to the 
other, no more as two, but as one flesh ? 














NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 





























Wherein Was the Greatest 
Cost of Christ’s Sacrifice ? 


Which is the harder, to live or to die? Not 
many who have passed childhood are in much doubt 
on that point. Because of the fact that death would 
in so many cases be a welcome change from the bur- 
dens of this life, a New York state reader asks a ques- 
tion, which is a very natural one, about the death of 
our Saviour. 

Physical death to me is gain. We shrink from the ordeal, 
but we look forward to it as to release from bondage and school. 
Why, then, should we preach the awful price in his death 
which Christ paid ? 

Just as it is costlier to die unto self while we ve for 
others than it would be to lay down, for others, mere 
physical life, so it must have been costlier for Christ to 
live, during those earthly years of sacrifice, under the 
misunderstanding and enmity and hatred of those 
whom he served, than it was for him merely to die 
physically when the time of final crucifixion came. 
His most terrible crucifixion was in Nazareth and 
Capernaum and Jerusalem, not at Golgotha. The 
awful price which he paid was in the tedious years 
that preceded the day when death brought glad re- 
lease. For Christ to die was gain, to himself and to 
the world. ‘‘To me to die is gain,’’ because of the 
life into which Christ's death and life have released us. 


x 
What Did the Flood Accomplish ? 


God often reveals to us now and here part of the 
purpose of his plans ; their full purpose and blessing 
are probably as far beyond our present finite power 
to understand as is the nature of God himself. May 
we get a partial understanding of the purpose of the 
great world-catastrophe of Old Testament times known 
as the Flood? A Louisiana reader comes with this 
question : 

I am puzzled about the effect of the Flood on the human 
race. Did it not blot out the former state and begin afresh, 
and thus to some extent redeem the earth from the fall of 
Adam? ‘And God biessed Noah and his sons*’ (Gen. 9 : 1) ; 
** I will not again curse the ground any more for man's sake"’ 
(Gen. 8 - ar) 

The flood seems to have redeemed the earth, but 
not the race. A part of the terrible result of Adam's 
sin was the cursing of the earth: ‘cursed is the 
ground for thy sake,’’ said Jehovah to Adam ; ‘in 
toil [or, in sorrow] shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life ; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee ; and thov shalt eat the herb of the field ; in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 


return unto the ground.’’ The flood was sent in order 
to destroy, or blot out, sinning man from off the earth. 
But after the flood Jehovah said; ‘I will not again 
curse the ground any-more for man’s sake.'’ Now 
inasmuch as man from Noah's day until the present 
has eaten of the fruit of the ground in the sweat of 
his face, and the ground has brought forth thorns and 
thistles as well as grain and herbs, while at the same 
time man’s richest blessings are found in toil, and in 
the very necessity of separating the wheat from the 
tares, it is evident that the curse which was placed 
upon the ground in Adam’s day and permanently re- 
moved in Noah’s day was of the necessity of hard 
labor. It was something else ; but just what, we may 
not know until we meet some one who lived in that 
interim between Eden and the Deluge. Mankind was 
given an opportunity, by the flood, to start afresh after 
being freed from the tremendous handicap of the sin- 
ful conditions which existed and led up to the flood. 
But mankind is redeemed only in the new Adam, 
Jesus Christ, who was in the beginning with God. 


x 
Was the Old Covenant at Fault ? 


It is a common thing to hear persons, even among 
Christian believers, say that they find ‘heir comfort 
and strength in the New Testament, and that they 
take little stock in, or accouat of, much of the Old 
Testament and the kind of God it describes. Per- 
haps such mistaken believers would find, or think 
they find, additional confirmation of the correctness 
of their position in a New Testament passage about 
which a Pennsylvania reader inquires, as follows : 

In Hebrews 8:7 I read, ‘‘For if that first covenant had 
been faultless, then would no place have been sought for a 
second."’ What fault in the old covenant does the verse refer 
to? Or, what is the difference between the old and new 
covenants? 

The old covenant was at fault; but why? A cov- 
enant is a compact, or an arrangement, between two 
persons, and if either of the two persons to the cov- 
enant fails to do what the covenant calls upon him to 
do, he has thereby dishonored that covenant, and 
put it at fault. As to which of the two parties to 
the old covenant entered into by Jehovah and Israel 
put that covenant at fault, the next verse in that same 
chapter of Hebrews makes plain, if one were in any 
doubt: ‘For finding fault with them, he saith, 


** Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, - 
That I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel 

and with the house of Judah ;... 

For ¢hey continued not in my covenant.” 
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The Old Covenant, or Old Testament,—for the 
words ‘‘ covenant’ and ‘‘ testament”’ are the same,— 
was drawn up by the same God of love who estab- 
lished the New. The Old Testament is filled with 
the record of the Father's loving promises to his 
children, of his long-suffering patience ‘with their 
covenant-breaking, of his wonderful, tireless efforts to 
do them good while they did him ill. It was not Ais 
covenant that was at fault; it was his children’s. 
And yet, while God's first covenant was the richest 
expression of his love that he could, because of his 
children’s limitations, then make with them, his sec- 
ond covenant, or the New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, is better than was his first, and 
he that is but little in this new covenant is greater 
in privilege than was the greatest born of women 
under the old. God is unchanging in his love. But 
his best for his children is always ahead. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


ELGIN.—What relation should a Sunday-school teacher 
sustain to the prayer-meeting of the church ?—E. D, 

The Sunday-school of a given church is the Bible study 
and teaching service of that church ; it should be loyal to 
the church in every regard. It should expect that its 
schelars will eventually confess Christ, and become iden- 
tified with that particular church. This idea cannot be 
well carried out unless the teachers are loyal to the church 
and its meetings. So far as practicable, teachers should 
be in attendance at the other services of the church, and 
should encourage their scholars to do the same. They are 
making little headway if their teaching and example do not 
coincide in this regard. The teacher needs the prayer- 
meeting more than the prayer-meeting needs the teacher. 
He cannot regularly neglect it without detriment to his 
work, 





ILLINOIS.—What can be done with a dear old lady who 
loves the children, but is a hindrance to the school ?—K. 

Don’t shoot her, It may be a better way can be found. 
The hope of early relief is lodged for the most part in the 
word ‘‘old.’’ Perhaps you can take into your counsels 
the young woman you would like to have eventually suc- 
ceed her in the work. First, let this young woman get 
well acquainted with her, frequently visit her class, mani- 
festing a good deal of interest; finally, have her offer 
to help her in any way the ‘‘ dear old lady ’’ will permit. 
Graduaily'she can make herself so useful that her services 
will be desired in that capacity regularly., It is possible 
that eventually the teacher of the class will be willing 
to take an emeritus position, and the young woman can 
proceed with the management of the class, It is a delicate 
matter to handle, and there are no rules ‘‘ in the books” 
for settling matters of just this character. Patience, sym- 
pathy, remembering that you yourself will be old some day, 
yet keeping in mind the best interests of the class as a 
whole will, under the guidance of the heavenly Father, 
bring you to the right conclusion, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Could you suggest! to us some way of 
increasing the attendance of our Sunday-school? We have a 
membership in the church of about twelve hundred, and our 
school averages an attendance of three hundred and fifty a 
Sunday ; we are very anxious to raise it to five hundred. How 
can we best interest our scholars along this line so that they will 
bring others with them? I am a member of the committee 
appointed by the superintendent of the school to devise some 
plan by which this can be done.—C. R. P. 

I should say the proper steps to take in. your efforts to 
secure this résult would be as follows : } 

1, Have a meeting called of all the officers of the school, 
including the pastor, and talk the matter over thoroughly, 
coming to some definite agreement, not only as to ‘the de- 
sirabjlity of securing five hundred members, but as to the 
method of doing it. 

2. Ask your pastor to preach a sermon to the church 
members about being identified with the Sunday-school. 
Try to have him put into his sermon some such a sentence 
as this,—‘‘I would be pleased if every member of this 
church were identified with our Sunday-school, either as 
an active member, or in the Home Department. I am 
present every Sunday /myself, and would be glad to see you 
there.’’ 

3. Make out a list of all the members of the church who 
are not in the Sunday-school, and also the children of their 
families, and -introduce a systematic follow-up method of 
inviting them to the Sunday-school. The best way to do 
this is to choose somebody to call on certain people resid- 
ing in a given neighborhood or on a certain street. A 
little later give that same list to still another visitor, after 
marking off those who have joined the Sunday-school, and 
have them called on a second time. At intervals of about 
a month, keep this up throughout the whole year. If this 
is done patiently and systematically something will happen 
before the year is out. 

4. Introduce, in addition to, the above, a systematic 
house visitation in your part of the city, inviting in the 
same manner .as indicated above all those who are not 
identified with other churches and Sunday-schools. 

5. Spend a great deal of time on your own school trying 
to make it so attractive that everybody who attends it will 
talk about, it to others, and every one who hears about it 
will want to come. 
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LESSON: FOR APRIL 29 


jesus. Christ and Labor Troubles 
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|ABOR troubles come as the result of an 
advancing civilization. Social unrest 
is sometimes an indication of social 
progress. There are no labor troubles 
in ‘* Darkest Africa."’ - Therefore the 
cloud on the industrial horizon *has 
its silver lining. - 
‘The last few months have witnessed 
the passing of a power which for centuries thought 
that its right to do as it pleased was absolute. Russia 














can never again be what it once was. Crude and - 


cruel have been some of the methods which accom- 
panied the partial redemption of the masses in that 
country, but such is the harvest of hatred... 

Happily the conditions in our own country are such 
that the people have it in their own hands to change 
whatever there is of evil or of injustice. These changes 
are rapidly being wrought. 

There has been steady progress like the irresistible 
sweep of a mighty river. Eddies have been formed 
which seem to mark the backward course of the 
stream. The pessimist has seen the eddy, and 
points to it as an indication that there has been only 

a backward movement, indifferent to the fact that 
the flood just beyond reveals true progress. 

He has forgotten that only a few centuries ago 
half the world lived in slavery, and human life was 
counted so cheap that men and women were killed 


for sport. Speak to him of the progress made by © 


working people, and he will fling into your face the 
bitter argument of the anarchist, unmindful of the day 
when labor was considered degrading and dishonor- 
able ; when the workingman lived in a small, dingy, 
foul-smelling room ; when he slept in cellars and over 
open drains ; when men worked sixteen hours a day 
without being paid for the ‘‘ overtime.’’ 

He has forgotten the time when manufacturers were 
actuaily paid to rid a parish of pauper children, who 
then became white slaves ; when conditions were so 
degrading that in many cases full-grown men re- 
mained at home caring for. the babies or mending 
stockings, while the women were engdyed at the wear- 
ing work of the mill ; when it was a crime to increase 
the workingman’s wages above a certain amount ; 
when the workingman could be put into jail for owing a 
store-keeper ten cents ; when the mechanic received 
fifty cents for a day's work, at a time when fifty 
cents would purchase no more than it will to-day. 

The increase in wages, the shortening of his hours 
of work, the multiplication of his comforts, his new 
educational advantages, his superior position as a 
citizen and a man—all these have made the average 
workingman a progressive, right-thinking being. 
Viewed in the light of history, they must appens 
revolutionary. 

When Christ was born into the world the philoso- 
phers deciared that ‘a 
purchased laborer is better 





most-constant friction in the labor world. Such must 
learn that labor, too, has its just grievances, and that 
reason must rule and justice must prevail on both sides 
before these perplexing problems can be adjusted. 

Thousands: of employers are being deluded by the 
vain-hope that if they-can abolish the labor union they 
will have solved the labor question. They forget that 
the labor union is not the: labor question. If every 
labor union in existence were to be wiped out to-day, 
the labor question would still be with us, and possibly 
in a more aggravated form. 

The labor union is simply a part of the evolution 
which -is-going.on in the industrial world. It is not 
ideal, but~it will not be destroyed until something 
bettér takes its place. Just what that will be nobody 
can tell.: There are some men who think that they 
know, but-let us beware of the cock-sure reformer. 

It is interesting to note that while social condi- 
tions were infinitely worse in Christ's day, he did 
not advocate another social system. He struck at 
sin—at evil. He tried to change men rather than 
methods. The principle of Jesus Christ was ideal. 
He knew that the system which might meet the needs 
of the first century would be inadequate for the needs 
of the twentieth. He taught the principles which will 
be applicable to every century. If the church were 
to advocate a particular social theory which to-day 
may be accepted by a majority, it would lay itself open 
to criticism in the next generation which shall have 
outgrown that system, It would be very easy to show 
how in the past the church has made that mistake. 

Almost every social reformer claims Jesus Christ as 
the champion of his particular social system. What- 
ever else this may prove, it indicates that the Chris- 
tianity taught by Jesus Christ is a much broader thing 
than any ‘‘ism.’’ Back of every honestly advocated 
social theory there is a great moral principle. There 
are many definitions of socialism. Among other 
things true Socialism demands ‘‘ from every man ac- 
cordiag to his ability.’ That means a life of service. 
Communism demands the surrender of one’s personal 
interest for the good of all. That means self-sacrifice. 
Anarchism demands the doing of right without the 
strong compelling arm of the law. That means jus- 
tice, love, purity. It will readily be seen that the suc- 
cess of any of these great reform measures which are 
being presented to workingmen is dependent upon 
high, unselfish character. Christianity makes a spe- 
cialty of the development of this character. 

In the end, there will be, not one answer to the 
social question, but many. But all will agree in this— 
all will be religious. For the labor question is fund- 
amentally. a moral and a religious problem. 

The application of the principles of Christ to human 
society. will.revolutionize our method of securing bet- 
ter conditions‘among men. 


the. Rev. Charles Stelzle, Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department_of Church and Labor 


(See Editorial Note on fiest this issue) 


Since the birth of the American Republic, we have 
as supreme the doctrine of ‘‘ the right of lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.’* In our systems of 
jurisprudence, and in our treatises upon statecraft and 
sociology, the emphasis has been upon the ‘‘rights’’ 
of mankind. We have been hearing about the rights 
of the child, the rights of women, the rights of capital, 
the rights of labor, civil. rights and political rights, 
until the doctrine of human rights has become a thing 
working endless confusion and hatred. 

In sharp contrast with this method of securing a 
more harmonious spirit among men is the doctrine 
taught by Jesus Christ. In the teachings of Jesus 
there is practically no reference to the rights of man— 
the emphasis is upon-the duty of man. 

' When the strong oppress the weak, we immediately 
cry out that there has been a transgression of rights. 
The New Testament declares that the law of love and 
brotherhood has been violated. 

If the rich operator oppresses the wage-earner, re- 
ducing him to a starvation plane ; if he so manipulates 
the market and closes factories: as to prevent the 
laboring men from enjoying food and comfort, the rem- 
edy that Christ proposes is not in emphasizing the 
rights of the poor, but in thrusting in upon the em- 
ployer the thought that in the treatment of his men he 
is to follow the law of love and brotherhood. 

Human rights will never suffer if human duties be 
performed. The time has come when duty must be 
emphasized. The duty of the mistress to the maid, 
of the maid to the mistress. The duty of the employer 
to the employee, of the employee to the employer. 

For the doing of one’s duty will carry one farther 
along than the mere granting of another's rights. 
Gradually men are coming to learn this important 
truth. The growing spirit of altguism indicates it. 
The workingman demands justite, and he is right. 
But Christ demands more than justice—his imperative 
is love. For love is the fulfilling of the law. 

The bitterness in human society will not be healed 
by an arbitrary division of men into classes. Any 
class movement in this country, be it a workingmen’s 
movement or an employers’ movement, is sure to fail. 

The rich are frequently accused of fostering a class 
spirit. However that may be, this unfortunate spirit 
is not confined to the prosperous. . The same spirit 
sometimes exists'among workingmen. The journey- 
man frequeatly treats his helper with the greatest 
contempt. The mechanics in some trades consider 
themselves superior to those engaged in some others. 
Because some workingmen are privileged to wear 
white linen shirts while at their work, they- despise 
the laborer whose toil compels him to wear one made 
of wool or cotton. . This spirit cf caste has also gone 
over to their wives. In a little Minnesota railroad 
town the wives of the engineers,. of the firemen, and of 
the brakemen, are formed 
into exclusive women's 





than a hired one.’* They 
insisted that ‘labor is in- 
compatible with nobility." 


Resolutions Adopted by Two Highest Courts of Church and Labor 


clubs. It is absolutely im- 
possible for tke fireman's 
wife to join the club com- 





But with the advent of 
Jesus, standards changed. 


posed of the engineers’ 


He discovered the individ- 
ual. He showed the world 
how highiy God values a 
human soul. Out of that 
teaching have sprung the 
great world movements 
which have ushered. in the 
larger liberty and the ful- 
ler life which he came to 
proclaim. The message 
which the angels sang on 
the hills of Bethlehem on 
the first Christmas morning 
is being taught more widely 
than ever before. It is 
true that there is yet much 
that needs to be adjusted 
in the economic world. 
But Rome was not built in a 
day. Some men are be- 
coming impatient because 
of the petty annoyances 
which they are called upon to 


' suffer by reason of the al- 





By the Presbyterian General Assembly 


Appreciating the increasing importance of the 
industrial problem, and realizing that the labor 
question is fundamentally a moral and a religious 
question, and that it will never be settled upon 


- any other basis, we recommend that the Presby- 


terial Home Mission Committees appoint sub- 
commiitees for the purpose of making a systematic 
study of the entire problem in their respective 
localities. 

‘These committees shall co-operate with the 
newly organized Workingmen's Department of the 
Board of Home Missions, thus establishing, in 
connection with the organized Presbyterianism of 
every city in America, a board of experts, who 
may be able to inform the churches with respect 
to the aims of organized labor, and to inform the 
workingmen concerning the mission of the church. 

These committees shall aiso assist in the already 
successfully inaugurated plan of securing for the 
churches fraternal relationships with workingmen 
in their organizations ; become responsible for the 
distribution of the literature issued by the Board 
both for the membership of the church and for the 
great mass of workingmen outside of the church, 
and to push aggressively whatever methods may 
bring about amore cordial relationship between 
the church and labor. 


By the American Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, The Presbyterian Church, in the 
United States of America, at its last National Con- 
yention, officially established a Department of 
Church and Labor for the express purpose of making 
a systematic study of the labor problem ; and 

WHEREAS, It is part of the plan of this depart- 
ment to appoint in every industrial center special 


‘committees that may become experts in their knowl- 


edge of every phase of the labor movement, so that 
they may inform the churches with respect to the 
aims of eg labor ; THEREFORE, be it 

Resolved, “That the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, indorse this new 
and significant movement in the Presbyterian 
Church, and we further recommend that Central 
Labor Bodies co-operate with this department and 
with its sub-committees in every way that may be 
consistent, in order that the church and the public 
at large may have am ore intelligent conception of 
the conditions and aspirations of the toilers. 

Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor recommends that all affiliated State and 
Central Bodies exchange fraternal delegates with 
the various state and city ministerial associations 
wherever practicable, thus insuring a better an- 
derstanding on the part of the church and clergy 
of the aims and objects of the labor union move- 
ment of America. 








wives, and as for the brake- 
man's wife, she simply ‘‘ isn’ t 
in it.’” 

If ever the labor ques- 
tion is.to be settled, men 
must have the spirit of 
brotherhood taught by Jesus 
Christ himself. There are 
broadminded men who have 
this larger vision—men who 
deprecate the bitterness and 
the stinging personalities 
which have been injected 
into the labor question. But 
the average agitator, whether 
he represents employer or 
employee, with his pessi- 
mism, his cruel satire, his 
appeal to class prejudice, can 
only retard the growth of 
the spirit of brotherhood 
which must prevail before 
the Golden Age can be ush- 
ered in. 

Cuicaco. 
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Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns 





A Sinner Forgiven 
Words by Jeremiah J. Callahan Music by I. B. Woodbury 
‘* To the hall of the feast came the sinful and fair ; 
She heard in the city that Jesus was there.’’ 
st R. F. MARKHAM, connected with a large and 
well-known piano factory, was leading an un- 
godly and heedless life,’’ says a London pe- 


riodical. ‘‘One day he saw an announcement that 
Moody and Sankey were to open a mission at St. Pan- 


cras that evening. Instantly he resolved to go and hear 
the singing. He and a companion reached the hall in 
; time, as they thought, only to find it crowded to the 

oors. An overflow meeting was announced at a neigh- 
boring church, and thither they went. By and by Mr. 
Sankey sang ‘ To the hall of the feast came the sinful and 
fair.’ As Markham listened, his past life seemed to rise 
before him ; the tears rushed into his eyes ; his heart 
seemed broken. Coming out, he asked his companion 
what he thought of it. ‘Oh,’ was the careless reply, 
‘he is anice singer.’ ‘Is that all? It has broken 
my heart.’ Ere long he could say, in the words of the 
song, ‘He looked on his lost one; my sins are for- 
given.’ When he got home his wife was amazed at 
what had come over him, and could not make out 
where he had been. She had been converted years 
before but had backslidden. She accompanied him 
to the mission on the following evening, and was hap- 
pily received. The man became a Christian worker, 
and is the founder and superintendent of the Tahbhall 
Road Factory Lads’ Home and Institution. 


oe 
All to Christ I Owe 


Words by Mrs. Elvina M. Hall Music by John T. Grape 
*« I hear the Saviour say, 
Thy strength indeed is small.’’ 


es UR church was undergoing some alterations,"’ 


writes Mr. Grape, ‘‘ and the cabinet organ was 

placedin my care. Thus afforded a pleasure 
not before enjoyed, I delighted myself in playing over 
our Sunday-school hymns. I determined to give tangi- 
ble shape to a theme that had been running in my mind 
for some time —to write, if possible, an answer to Mr. 
Bradbury's beautiful piece, ‘ Jesus paid itall." I made 
it a matter of prayer and study, and gave to the public 
the music, now known as the tune to ‘All to Christ I 
owe.’ It was pronounced very poor by my choir and 
my friends, but my dear wife persistently “eclared that 
it was a good piece of music and would live. Time 
has proved the correctness of her judgment. Soon 
after the Rev. Mr. Schrick called on me to select any- 
thing new in music that I had to offer. On hearing 
this piece he expressed his pleasure with it, and stated 
that Mrs. Elvina M. Hall had written some words 
which he thought would just suit the music. I gave 
him a copy of it, and it was soon sung in several 
churches and well received. At the suggestion of 
friends, I sent a copy to Professor Theodore Perkins, 
and it was published in ‘Sabbath Choras." Under 
the providence of God, it has been going ever since. I 
trust that it has not failed in the accomplishment of 
some good to my fellow-men, for the glory of God.’’ 


On New Year's night, 1886, some missionaries 
were holding open-air services in order to attract 
passers-by to a near-by mission, where meetings were 
to be held later. ‘All to Christ I owe*’ was sung, and 
after a gentleman had given a short address he 
hastened away to the mission. He soon heard foot- 
steps close behind him and a young woman caught up 
with him and said : 

‘¢I heard you addressing the open-air meeting just 
now ; do you think, sir, that Jesus could save a sin- 
ner like me ?’’ 

The gentleman replied that there was no doubt 
about that, if she was anxious to be saved. She told 
him that she was a servant girl, and had left her place 
that morning after a disagreement with her mistress. 
As she had been wandering about the streets in the 
dark, wondering where she was to spend the night, the 
sweet melodies of this hymn had attracted her, and 
she drew near and listened attentively. As the differ- 
ent verses were being sung, she felt that the words 
surely had something to do with her. Through the 
whole service she seemed to hear what met her op- 
pressed soul's need at that moment. God's Spirit had 
shown her what a poor, sinful and wretched creature 
she was, and had led her to ask what she must do. 
On hearing her experience, the gentleman took her 


Told by Himself 


A wealth of material of this sort that has not 
appeared and will not appear in The Sunday 
School Times or any other publication is given 
in the author’s new book, *‘ Sankey’s Story of 
the Gospel Hymns,” published by The Sunday 
School Times Company. The book contains 
also all the matter that has appeared in the 
Times, and comprises, in addition to Mr. 
Sankey’s narrative of his own remarkable life- 
story, incidents on the writing and use of no less 
than one hundred and fifty hymns, and full- 
page portraits of Moody and Sankey, as well 
as a unique photograph of a song-service in 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, London. It may be 
found at booksellers, (75 cents, net), or ordered 
of the Times at 10 cents additional for postage. 
Special! attention is called to the fact that these selection’ are fully 


covered by copyright, and must not be reprinted, in whole or in part, 
without the written permission of The Sunday School Times Co. 











back to the mission and left her with the ladies in 
charge. The young, wayward woman was brought to 
Christ that night. A situation was secured for her 
in a minister's family. _ There she became ill and had 
to be taken to a hospital. She rapidly failed and it 
became evident that she would not be long on earth. 
One day the gentleman whom she met on New Year's 
night was visiting her in the ward. After quoting a 
few suitable verses of Scripture, he repeated her 
favorite hymn, ‘‘ All to Christ I owe.’’ On coming to 
the fourth verse— 


** When from my dying bed 
My ransomed soul shall rise, 
Then ‘ Jesus paid it all,’ 
Shall rend the vaulted skies,’’ 
she seemed overwhelmed with the thought of coming 
glory, and repeated the chorus g0 precious to her, 
** Jesus paid it all, 
All to Him I owe.”’ 


Two hours afterwards she passed away. 


a 


Blessed Assurance 
Words by Fanny J. Crosby 


** Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine ! 
O, what a foretaste of glory divine !’’ 


os URING the recent war in the Transvaal,’’ said 

a gentleman at my meeting in Exeter Hall, 

London, in 1900, ‘‘when the soldiers going 
to the front were passing another body of soldiers whom 
they recognized, their greetings used to be, ‘ Four-nine- 
four, boys ; four-nine-four ;’ and the salute would in- 
variably be answered with ‘Six further on, boys ; six 
further on.’ The significance of this was that, in 
‘Sacred Songs and Solos,’ a number of copies of the 
small edition of which had been sent to the’ front, 
number 494 was, ‘God be with you till we meet 
again ;’ and six further on than 494, or number 500, 
was ‘ Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine.’ ’’ 


Music by Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp 


One of the most popular and useful of the ‘« Gospel 
Hymns," this was sung by a large delegation of 
Christian Endeavorers on the train to Minneapolis, 
some years ago. And it was often sung at night as 
the street-cars were crowded with passengers on their 
way to the Convention Hall, greatly to the delight of 
the people of that city. 

al 


“Let the Saviour in” 
Words by J. B. Atchinson, Music by E. O. Excell. 


** There’s a Stranger at the door ; 
Let him in.’’ 


N GREAT BRITAIN this favorite hymn brought 
blessing to a retired colonel of the English army, 
at one of Mr. Moody's meetings on the banks of 

the Thames. The colonel had become anxious about 
his spiritual condition, and decided to go to London 
to attend our meetings there. At the conclusion of 
one of the evening services, as he was about to leave 
the great building-his attention was arrested. by a 


sweet voice singing, ‘‘ Let the Saviour in.’’ On tak- 
ing the train at Paddington station for Bournemouth, 
the song remained in his heart and the wheels of the 
train seemed to repeat in his ears the refrain, ‘‘ Let 
him in ! let the Saviour in !'’ 

He went again to London and sought out the singer 
whose voice had so impressed him. She was a lady 
of high rank, and in the course of a few months be- 
came the wife of the gallant colonel. A year later 
they moved to Florida, where 1 had the pleasure of 
visiting them in their home. On my invitation they 
accompanied me to a near-by town where I was hold- 


. ing meetings. At the conclusion of my lecture the 


lady sang this hymn again, and so sweetly that it 
moved the audience to tears. 


ae 


*“*Moment by Moment” 
Words by D. W. Whittle. Music by May Whittle Moody. 


** Dying with Jesus, by death reckoned mine, 
Living with Jesus a new life divine.’’ 


HILE I was attending the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago, Henry Varley, a lay preacher from Lon- 
don, said to Major Whittle: «‘I do not like 

the hymn ‘I need thee every hour’ very well, be- 
cause I need him every moment of the day.'"' Soon 
after Major Whittle wrote this sweet hymn, having 
the chorus ; 


** Moment by moment I’m kept in his love ; 
Moment by moment I’ve life from above ; 
Looking to Jesus till glory doth shine ; 
Moment by moment, O Lord, I am thine.”” 


Mr. Whittle brought the hymn to me in manuscript 
a little later, saying that he would give me the copy- 
right of both the words and music if I would print 
for him five hundred copies on fine paper for dis- 
tributing among his friends. His daughter, May 
Whittle, who later became the wife of Will R. Moody, 
composed the music, I did as Mr. Whittle wished ; 
and I sent the hymn to England, where it was copy- 
righted on the same day as at Washington. 





In England the e-¥ Myer’ very popular. Fall- 
ing into the hands of the well-known Andrew Mur- 
ray, of South Africa, then visiting London, he adopted 
it as his favorite hymn. A year later Mr, Murray 
visited Northfield, and while holding a meeting for 
men in the church he remarked: ‘‘ If Sankey only knew 
a hymn which I found in London, and would sing it, 
he would find that it embraces my entire creed.’’ 

I was very anxious to know what hymn it was, and 
when he had recited it I said to him: ‘‘ Doctor, that 
hymn was written within five hundred yards of where 
we are standing.’’ 

For years Dr, Murray and’ his wife sang this hymn 
in nearly all his meetings. It also became a great 
favorite in South Africa during the war. 


Pade? 


“*Ho! Reapers of Life’s Harvest” 
Words by I. B. Woodbury. Music by 1, B, Woodbury. 


*“* Ho! reapers of life’s harvest, 
Why stand with rusted blade ?”’ 


RESIDENT GARFYELD was fond of this hymn, 
and it was sung at his funeral, In addressing 
an audience of young people on one occasion, 

Garfield said, in substance, regarding his own con- 
version : 

«‘Make the most of the present moment. No oc- 
casion is unworthy of our best efforts. God often 
uses humble occasions and little things to shape the 
course of a man’s life. I might say that the wearing 
of a certain pair of stockings led to a complete change 
in my life. I had made a trip as a boy on a canal- 
boat, and was expecting to leave home for another 
trip, but I accidentally injured my foot in chopping 
wood. The blue dye in my hosié-made socks poi- 
soned the wound, and I was képtathome. A re- 
vival broke out, meanwhile, in the neighborhood, and 
I was thus kept within its influence, and was con- 
verted. New desires and new purposes then took 
possession of me, and I was determined to seek an 
education, in order that I might live more usefully 
for Christ.’’ 


It is said that this hymn has been the means of the 
conversion of thousands of souls in Australia and 
Great Britain. 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 29 


One “Case” 
By S. H. 
|* OUR Sunday-school we had been teaching and 


stud Christ's temptation. Speaking to a sad- 
as pny» the school cl 


I asked partic- 
ularly about her only brother. She opened her heart 
to tell me, ‘*Oh, Donald's not doing as he ought. 
He wants to argue all the time. He knows his Bible 
well, and he can beat any one in argument. He's 
keeping up on stimulants, and he's very ugly to his 
wife. ough a member of the church, he won't 
come to church, and his wife doesn’t want to leave 
him.’’ 

I had been very much interested in this man, for 
the family pew joined mine, and the five children and 
the mother were almost always at morning service, 
and all the children present at Sunday-school, with les- 
sons studied to pied purpose. His wife, I knew, was 
doing her utmost to keep him in the right way, but I 
imagined he was tired of having women talk to him. 
What he needed was the ‘friendly interest of- some 
Christian men whom he could respect. I knew that 
the theological professor who had carried a large class 
of men spellbound through that lesson on ‘' Christ's 
Temptation '' was a man whom Donald must thor- 
oughly respect. So I made bold to tell the need, and 
ask if some of the men of his class would not look up 
this Scotchman, and try to save him to himself, his 
family, and the church. You may perhaps know my 
sinking of heart when this noble man of God said, 
‘« That is an interesting case ; something ought to be 
done.'" As soon as I heard that word ‘‘case'’ I 
knew no effort to save would arise from that source. 

Only a few weeks have passed, but to-night the 
‘*case'’ is closed, as far as we have any appeal. The 
Scotchman lies in his casket, after a week's fight 
against pneumonia, with an already over-stimulated 
heart. 

I myself did not suppose there was any particular 
need of haste in the matter of trying to save this father 
and husband. If any one who reads these words has 
a ‘*case'’ on his heart, I urge him toturn ‘‘ the case"’ 
into ‘‘my brother,’’ and act for his reclamation to-day. 





Can You Guess It? 


By William Hubbard 


BEHOLD, three parts before us stands 
The last a menace to the land, 
A menace and a safeguard too, 
For it sustains the just and true; 
The second now we plainly see, 
A river rolling to the sea, 
Past heather, briar-bush, and fea; 
The first appears before our eyes, 
An exclamation of surprise. 
My whole an Israelitish town, 
Where dwelt a cripple of renown. 
Kang, Pa. 
a 


_. Maddened — 
By Zelia Margaret Walters 


ea [ M MADDENED at you,”’ said small Jean, ‘and 
I'm never going to play with you again.’’ 
‘I’m madder than that af you,’’ said John. 

«I don’t love you any more, and I wish I had some 
other child for my brother."’ 

John swung his feet and whistled to show that he 
didn’t care. 

So the unhappy children sat at opposite ends of the 
porch when Auntie Ree came around the corner of 
the house. 

‘* Well, treasures,’’ she cried, ‘I've brought the 
pony carriage, and we're going out to the park this 
eae, as I promised you. But what is the mat- 
ter 2"' 

*« We're maddened,"’ explained Jean with dignity. 
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«« Yes, we're mad,"’ confirmed John; 

‘*Oh, that is too bad !’’ ‘said Auntie Ree. ‘‘ And 
of course I can take only one of you to the park. It 
wouldn't be pleasant for people who are mad to go 
together. Which one shall I take to-day ?"’ 

' The twins did not look at each other, but they were 
thinking very hard, 

‘*1 b'lieve,’’ said John slowly, ‘‘you’d better take 
Jean. She was sick yesterday, and most likely the 
air would do her good,"’ 

‘* No, Auntie,’’ cried Jean, jumping up in her eager- 
ness, ‘‘ cause John wants to see the bears worse than 
I do, and he wants to ride in the little white boat. 
And I'm not a bit sick to-day, and besides when I felt 


’ bad yesterday he gave me his playthings, and I broke 


a screw that makes the engine go, and he wasn’t the 
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least bit cross. He's the goodest boy I ever saw, and 
I truly want him to go."’ 

«*Then I don't believe you are mad at him any 
more,’" said Auntie Ree. ; 

‘* No—o,"’ said Jean stealing a glance at her brother. 

‘* Neither am I,’’ cried John, with a beaming face. 

‘*Then run and get ready,"’ said Auntie. 

Hand in hand the twins raced upstairs to ask 
mother to help them. Later when they were driving 
along betwéen the daisy fields with all the delights of 
the woodsy park in anticipation, they patted each other 
across Auntie’s lap. 

*‘I'm so glad we're not maddened any more,’’ 
sighed Jean. 

**So am I,’* said John, 

Akron, Ounro. 


By Professor 


How Jesus Taught martin’G. Brumbaugh 


IV. A Teacher’s Commencement Day 





T WAS sabbath in Nazareth. The village wor- 
shipers wended their way, as their custom was, 
to the synagogue. Here they would worship as 

they had worshiped many timcs before. But one in that 
group was that day to assume a new part in the ser- 
vice. Jesus, the young carpenter and student, the 
modest and unobtrusive, the thoughtful and earnest, 
is to declare himself. He is really to graduate after 
thirty years of preparation. He takes the leading 
part in the service. All eyes are upon him, What 
must have been the emotion that thrilled the soul of 
that beloved one who had ‘kept all these sayings 
in her heart’’! 

See him modestly but bravely declare his mission 
and focus all prophecy upon himself! To assume 
any responsibility is no light matter. To assume the 
burdens of the whole human race was a responsibility 
that marks him at once as the supremest leader of all. 

It was commencement day for Jesus of Nazareth. 
Before all his friends and’ his associates and neigh- 
bors he delivered his first great utterance. He 
assumes the office of leader and of teacher. What 
qualifications did he bring to his high office? In 
what school was he educated? What curriculum did 
he pursue? What teachers wrought upon his grow- 
ing soul? What education and what native endow- 
ments did he possess for his great work? The 
answers to these most important questions are neces- 
sarily in a large measure conjectural. No adequate 
record is available. Like a meteor in a clear sky he 
flashed forth, an adequately trained teacher. From 
the record of his subsequent career and from the few 
incidents recorded in his earlicr life, one may vision 
the years of preparation. 

Let us not for a moment assume that the man Jesus 
was inadequately educated.? All his utterances as a 
teacher indicate his scholarly mind, and presuppose a 
thorough discipline. We know not how he received 
this training. It is fair to assume that he was in all his 


‘young years a close student of the Jewish literature, 


including the Old Testament. Again and again he 
quotes the law and cites the prophets. That he early 
learned the trade of carpenter is generally admitted. 
That his mother was early left a widow is likewise 
conceded. Jesus became, by his toil, the support of 
this family. With it all, he doubtless found ample 
time to study and to meditate. One can picture 
him at his carpenter's bench with the scroll of the 
Scriptures before hin. While -he planed he read. 
While he sawed he pondered. Like many others 
whose love for learning was deep and abiding, he 
toiled and thought. Thus the habit of his life was 
that of a student. Doubtless he learned much from 
those who taught in the village synagogue. His 
knowledge of the great empire whose rule was over 
his homeland he gained from the stream of people 
who poured to and fro through his native village. 
Love for his people came to him, nc doubt, as he 
walked at eventide to the crest of the encircling hills 
and gazed over the valleys and hills upon which great 
events in Jewish history were enacted, and yet greater 
were soon to be enacted. 

His pilgrimages to Jerusalem gave him knowledge 
of his people and of his nation. His pious mother, 
with a devotion that challenges admiration, no doubt 
early framed his lips to pray and guided his baby 


1 One of the most helpful and absorbingly interestin 
teacher can read in this connection is a little volume 





books that a 
$r) by Profes- 


sor William M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, “ The Education of Christ.” 
It would make an admirable text-book for a teacher-training class, and 
may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Co.—Tus Epiror, 





footsteps to the house of God. He was, moreover, a 
solitary man. He found fellowship and friendship in 
lonely places. The forty days in the wilderness were 
not the first days upon whith he went out under the 
stars, by the winding wadies and shadowy scenes to 
pray, to plan, to live, like Moses, alone with God. 
There is power in solitude. 
** If the chosen soul could never be alone 
In deep mid silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done ; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude,’’ 


His soul was wide open on the Godward side. 
Subordinating all the experiences of his life to the call 
that rang clear in his soul—the call of his Father—he 
steadily held his whole life under the direct guidance 
of God. There are times when it is well to draw 
apart and think upon the stream of life, to get one’s 
bearings, to avoid hasty and unwise action. In these 
solitary moments one is filled and thrilled by the 
infinite. Jesus was not an unsocial man. But he 
was wise enough to seek the guidance that makes it 
possible to live in the thick of the press and maintain 
through it all self-poise and dignity of character. 

Some people are afraid to be alone with their 
thoughts, alone with their God. That is due to the 
quality of thought that dominates them. It takes a 
clear-minded man to bea brave man, The brave 
man is not afraid of that which moves either in his 
soul or in his environment. When one is alone in 
meditation there arise the great thoughts, the over- 
mastering, the awe-inspiring thoughts. He becomes 
conscious of his own limitations and his own weak- 
ness, There arises the consciousness of the unlimited 
and mighty powers of the Divine, whence springs 
the spirit of humility, which is the very essence of the 
religious life. Jesus was at school. The eternal 
voices molded and formed him. Both by his ex- 
ample -and by his teaching he emphasizes the great 
value of these hours of meditation and of reflection. 
He knew, what we must all realize, that a soul in 
reflection, caught in the meshes of a great thought, is 
struggling and strengthening ; that it will arise at last 
glorified and free. It is a poor teacher who knows not 
the value of reflection, who has not learned that 
nutrition and insight and inspiration come best when 
one withdraws apart, and in the hush that ensues 
hears the still, small voice that carries to every 
sincere soul overmastering messages. When the 
voices of earth arc stilled, the voice of God rings 
clear, like the music of days agone in the heart of 
the wanderer who is sick for home. 


Questions and Suggestions 

1. What made this day in Nazareth momentous? 

2. Note the influence of the Sabbath upon the spirit of 
men. Why are we at our best on the Lord’s day? 
3. Write a Cescripti n of Jesus’ journey on that day to 
and from th: synagogue ? 

4. Just what did Jesus do on that day that made the 
events memorable ? 

5. What preparation may we assume Jesus had for this 
day’s declaration ? 

6. Was there in his manner of reading the scroll of the 
prophets any evidence of wide culture ? 

7. What influences may be said to have wrought upon his 
life to fit him for his public career? 

8. In what sense was he a solitary man? 

9. Point out the dominant power in the making of his 
life. 

10. Discuss the value of reflection as an element in the 
educational process. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mothers’ Clubs: How to Organize and Conduct Them 





By Mary Louisa Butler, Organizing Secretary of the National Congress of Mothers 





RGANIZATION of Mothers’ Clubs sometimes 
sounds very formidable. Many mothers need- 
ing just the help tha: comes from such associa- 

tions, but who have never thought how very simple 
they can be made, nor carefully considered the ad- 
vantages of occasional conferences concerning the 
everyday problems of life, forget that two are often 
more than twice one, and so shrink from any initia- 
tive step leading to such an organization because it 
seems so far beyond them. 

The formation of a club or society is dependent 
neither upon large numbers nor upon a retinue of 
officers, but, be ‘t large or small, leadership is essen- 
tial ; that is, a motive power, seen or unseen, must 
so underlie effort that certain results will be attained. 
This, however, is possible in any community where 
there is a person possessed of an earnest, consecrated 
desire to pror.ote such study and conference as will 
best help the mothers to a better understanding of 
their children, and make for a larger growth of the 
child. This person is not necessarily a finished par- 
liamentarian, nor a college graduate, but she must 
feel, down deep in her heart, the mother’s need and 
the child's need. 

As all these maternal associations were similar in 
character and extremely simple in administration, and 
are found to-day in many of our churches, working in 
practically the same grooves, it may be both interest- 
ing and helpful to consider a constitution taken from 
an annual report received from New England, 


Constitution of a Maternal Association 


Deeply impressed with the importance of bringing up our 
children in ‘‘the nurture and admonition of the Lord, we, the 
subscribers, agree to associate for the purpose of devising and 
adopting such measures as may seem best calculated to assist 
in the right performance of duty. 

With a view to this object we agree to observe the following 
rules : 

ARTICLE 1.—This association shall be called the Maternal 
Association of the —— Church. Any mother may become a 
member by subscribing to these articles. 

ARTICLE 2.—The officers shall consist of a president, vice- 
shag oe and secretary, who shall be chosen annually on the 

rst Wednesday of January. 

ARTICLE 3.—The duty of the president shall be to preside 
at all meetin In her absence this duty shall devolve upon 
the vice-president. 

ARTICLE 4.—It shall be the duty of the secretary to register 
the names of the members and of their children ; also to keep 
a record of the doings of the association generally. 

ARTICLE 5.—It shall be the duty of every member to qualify 
herself, by daily reading, prayer, and self-discipline, to dis- 
charge faithfully the arduous duties of a Christian mother; and 
she shall be invited to give with freedom such hints upon the 
various subjects brought before the association as her own ob- 
servation and experience shall suggest. Recognizing the obli- 

ation involved in her covenant engagements, she will pray for 
Ce children daily, and with them as often as circumstances 
shall permit, and conscientiously restrain them from such 
courses as lead to vanity, pride, and worldly-mindedness. 

ARTICLE 6.—This association shall meet on the first Wednes- 
day in every month, at three o'clock. 

ARTICLE 7.—When a mother is removed by death, the spir- 
itual welfare of her children shall elicit the warmest interest ot 
each member of the association ; and to intensify such in- 
terest, and to lead to acts of sympathy and affection, prayer 
for the motherless children shall be offered at each meeting. 

ARTICLE 8.—Any article of this constitution may be amended 
by a majority of the members present at any annual meeting. 


Pledge for a Motners’ Prayer-Meeting 

We, whose names are hereunto annexed, do agree to consti- 
tute ourselves an association, to be called the Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation of —— Church. Our object in joining this association 
shall be to promote the spiritual welfare of our children, and 
seek the salvation of their souls by prayer and other efforts. 

To this end we agree to meet, unless providentially hin- 
dered, at three o'clock on the first Wednesday of every month, 
devoting our meetings to prayer and conversation respecting 
the religious trainirg and salvation of our children. 

We also pledge ourselves to cultivate an interest in the chil- 
dren of each other, and to remember them as well as our own 
in our daily visits to the throne of grace, and, in the event of 
any removal of our members from their families, to remember 
particularly their chiidren, both in prayer and in such friendly 
offices as may be desirable and practicable. 


Testimonials without limit could be given, showing 
the conscienticus regard many of these mothers had 
for keeping their constitution pledge, and the bless- 
ings that followed. The writer could now point to 
maternal associations east and west where the secre- 
tary carefully keeps the records of all members’ chil- 
dren, with their birthdays, and at each meeting the 
names for the month are read, and the children ten- 
derly remembered in prayer. 

As a sule, there are no membership fees. Any 
money needed for printing, postage, and other neces- 
sary expenses, is raised by special contribution. There 
are printed schedules for each meeting, giving name 


of speaker and topic to be discussed, and in some 
instances children’s names and birthdays are added. 

In 1836 a maternal association was formed in one 
of the larger cities of Connecticut. For nearly forty 
years the meetings were held at the home of one per- 
son, and there were no summer vacations. The or- 
ganization still exists, and is in a most flourishing 
condition. The following is from the schedule of 
topics for a recent year. 


MOTHERS’ TEXT FOR THE YEAR, 

Study to show thyself approved,—a workman that needeth 

not to be ashamed. 2 Timothy 2: 15. 
OCTOBER TOPIC. 

Ministry of the Home. How may we make our homes both 
restful and stimulating? Isaiah 32:17, 18; Luke 10: 38, 42; 
Romans 12:9, 18. 

NOVEMBER. 

The Child’s Religion. How may we make Jesus a living 
reality to little children, and develop their religious instincts in 
a simple and natural way? Luke 2:52; Ephesians 6: 4; also 
Ephesians 6 : 1. 

DECEMBER. 

The Bed-time Hour and Cradle Songs. Psalm 23; 121: 

4 8; Isaiah 66: 13 ; Zephaniah 3: 17. 
JANUARY. 


Joy in Work. How may we experience, and inculcate in 
others, joy in the ordinary work of life? Psalm 27: 14; 40:8; 
Matthew 25 : 14-30. 

FEBRUARY. 

Consecrated Parents ; Or, How May we Worthily Receive 
and Wisely Train Our Children? Judges, thirteenth chapter, 
beginning with sixth verse. ° 

MARCH. 

Books in the Home, and How to Use Them. Psalm 119: 
130; John 5: 39. 

APRIL. 

Sympathetic Co-operation between Parents and Teachers. 
Study the story of Samuel. 

MAY. 

The Limitations of Life. How may we and our children 
meet and profit by them? Lamentations 3: 26; John 1g: 37, 
first clause ; Romans 8 : 18 ; Philippians 3 : 12. 

JUNE. 

Manners in the Home. With especial reference to the atti- 
tude of young people toward their elders, and that of mature 
people toward the aged andinfirm. Leviticus 19: 3 ; Romans 
15: 2, 3; 1 Corinthians 13; Philippians 4; Colossians 3: 
12-23. 

This, in brief, shows some phases of mothers’ clubs 
as related to the church. In the very nature of things 
the membership is limited, yet there is need for just 
such associations, as there is need for churches. An 
onward step in the right direction is when all churches 
shall have mothers’-meetings, and in these gather- 
ings have all the mothers represented in the Sunday- 
schools, and once each year have a village or city 
union meeting, at which the fathers can be present 
and have a part. For such meetings no better time 
can be found than Sunday afternoon. 

Turning now from these special church organiza- 
tions, one of the most informal clubs possible is 
found in an eastern city, and called The Mother's 
Home Club. Its members are the father, mother, 
three sons, a daughter and her husband. It was 
organized out of love for the mother, and one evening 
each week is given to social enjoyment with her. 

Not far away is another club, where a few mothers 
meet weekly at one of the homes represented to dis- 
cuss such questions as are of mutual interest, read 
the books found useful in their everyday life, and 
study the current topics of the day. There are no fees, 
no constitution, no officers. Sometimes one person 
reads aloud while the others sew. Each mother buys 
one or two new books during the year. These, with 
magazines and daily papers taken in some of the 
families, are mutually shared among the members. 

In a western city is a large club, of which a mem- 
ber writes : ‘‘Our meetings are very informal. There 
is no constitution, only a motto, ‘The Child is the 
Hope of the Race.’ At every meeting, except where 
we have an address by an expert, a mother and a 
teacher present papers, to be followed by discussions 
participated in by mothers and teachers alike. The 
time is never long enough for all that we want to say."’ 

A club having a more general membership than 
any of the above decided by vote to make the asso- 
ciation free, to solicit all who have the care of young 
people to become members, and to have each church 
in the place entertain the association, by turn, the first 
Monday in the month. In some communities it may 
be wise to make limitations for membership, but as 
one mother very pertinently asked, ‘If mothers’ - 
meetings are helpful to fifteen, why should they not 


be helpful to every mother in the town, since they 
are (or ought to be) organized to study the condition 
and laws which govern child life, motherhood, and 
the home?’’ 

However, «hese smaller circles were needed for be- 
ginnings, because from them has grown the ‘great 
movement of to-day, namely, that which is aiming to 
establish mothers’ and teachers’-meetings in every 
public school in the land. There are practically no 
places without public schools, and these may well be 
centers of common interest to everybody. That due 
recognition is given this fact is quite evident through 
reports from the mothers’ congresses of our various 
states telling how hundreds of these mothers’ and 
teachers’ clubs have been and are being established 
north, east, south, and west. 


Help from a Parents’ Conference 

In Jamestown, New York, a series of parents’ con- 
ferences were held alternate weeks at 7.30 P. M. 
Everybody interested in the training and develop- 
ment of children was invited to be present and par- 
ticipate in discussing the following topics : 

**Do" versus ‘* Dan't."’ 

. The Child's Honest Question. 

Art in the. Home. 

The Santa Claus Fever. 

Dependence versus Self-Reliance. 

My Children’s Companions. 
Non-Obedience and Dawdling. 

Children's Imaginings and Untruthfulness. 
. Habit and the Physical Basis of Character. 
. The Child's Innate Love of Nature. 

While the formation of a club may be a very simple 
matter, yet there are certain questions that most fre- 
quently arise. One of these relates to membership 
dues or fees. If a fee would exclude any one who 
desires and needs to be a member, would it not be 
better to have necessary expenses met by contribu- 
tions? If mothers cannot come because they have no 
one with whom to leave the children, then some pro- 
vision should be made for these little ones during the 
meeting, which, under these circumstances, should 
not be more than one hour Jong. Begin on time, 
and close promptly. If any mothers wish to linger 
for special conference, arrange for that, but in the 
meeting itself make promptness at both ends a care 
dinal virtue and object lesson. 


Local Conditions Must Decide Rules 

No set of rules can be formulated to suit all organi- 
zations. What has been done by one society may or 
may not be feasible for some other. Each must de- 
termine for itself what shall be its object and by what 
rules it shall be governed. Unity of purpose and 
consideration for others should be the motto for all, 
whether the object be to study child nature, mother- 
hood, science, art, or any of the great questions of 
the day. Whena society is large, its work can be 
more easily managed and better results attained if 
there be formal organization. Let the governing 
rules be simple, and a printed copy furnished to 
every member, that there may be a clear and full 
understanding of all that pertains to the work and 
aim of the association. Once well organized, any 
association finds itself face to face with great possi- 
bilities. Whether these shall ever be realized: de- 
pends wholly upon its own action. 

The world’s great need is Christian mothering. 
Everywhere are delinquent and dependent children 
starving for a bit of genuine Christian mother love. 
Where is the mothers’ club whose members will go 
in turn to visit some of our children’s asylums with 
the sole purpose of leaving behind her the memory 
in some child’s heart that for a short time in his life he 
was the possessor of a bit of true mother love? 

While a complete list of books is impossible, yet 
out of the many before the writer a few have been 
chosen as both helpful and suggestive in the study of 
children’s problems : 

‘*A Study of Child Nature,’’ Elizabeth Harrison. Ques- 
tions for study of same, Alice Jacobs. 

**Children’s Rights,"’ Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

** Hints on Chila Training,"’ H. Clay Trumbull. 

‘* Bits of Talk about Home Matters," H. H. 

** Fireside Child Study,’’ Patterson Du Bois." 

‘** Beckonings from Little Hands,’’ Patterson Du Bois. 

** The Children for Christ,"" Andrew Murray. 

«*You will never lead souls heavenward unless 
climbing yourself. You need not be very far up, but 
you must be climbing."’ 

CuIcaco. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 29 


Ways to Help That Cl 


A Suggestion for Camera Owners 


The up-to-date teacher will use the most modern meth- 
ods of attracting and holding his class. Anything within 
sight that can rightly be used to hold pupils should be 
utilized in his effort to be all things to all men—or boys 
and girls. 

A teacher, for instance, who possesses a good camera is 
to be envied. Class pictures are always prized by pupils. 
The church steps make a suitable meeting place and an 
appropriate background. These pictures should be of 
a good size, well finished, and really creditable likenesses 
of the individual children. (It is cruelty to give out those 
that are ‘‘frights’’ of some, because they are good of 

ers.) 

Let the teacher write upon the back of each photograph 
the place, date, and names of all, for it is to be given as a 
keepsake for years to come, and names slip so easily from 
our overloaded memories! A pretty inscription, of some 
kind, and the teacher’s own autograph will also add to their 
value. The gift of itself willbe woah positive of the teacher’s 
thought for them, and seeing themselves thus grouped to- 
gether, inseparable so far as the picture is, concerned, will 
give a sense of unity that cannot well be snaken off. 

Besides, the majority of children have few photographs 
of their own to cherish, so, while making an impression on 
a sensitized plate, the photographer will be making a still 
stronger impression upon sensitive hearts.—Lee McCrae, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


. 
Making Their Own Quarterlies 


The change came about in this way: the superintendent 
and teachers were in despair over the so-called bad boys 
and unruly girls, and were fast degenerating into peren- 
nial scolds and ‘chronic grumblers, with inevitable loss of 
control and influence. Something had to be done, and 
done quickly, or the efficiency of the school as a dissemi- 
nator of biblical truth would be gone. 

To the junior and intermediate departments of the school 
the proposed departure was explained, and the classes 
were permitted to continue the lesson in the old way or to 
All but one class were eager for the 


Accordingly, a blank book, a.pencil, a few crayons, and 


: a copy of the Gospel of John were given to each child, 


and they were told they were to edit their own quarterlies ; 
that a prize would be awarded to the best book from each 
class, and a substantial prize was open to the whole school 
for the best production, age of scholar, neatness, original- 
ity, and exactness being the determinating factors. 

The completed quarterly is something like this: Upon 
the first page the pupil prints in large letters, or in any de- 
sign he wishes, 


BIBLE SCHOOL QUARTERLY 
JAN.—MAR. 
1906 
Edited by 
JOHN SMITH 


The second page is devoted to a colored map of Pales- 
tine drawn by the scholar. The little people are permitted 
to prick the outline with a piu, or to use acarbon. These 
devices will not be used by the more advanced, as original- 
ity in map drawing counts high in the prize contest. The 
maps will be found to be surprisingly good, and they alone 
are well worth the effort expended in making the change. 

The third page is left for a point work ‘map; that is, 
about two-thirds down the page a small square is drawn 
and marked ‘‘ Jerusalem.’’ As the lessons proceed other 
places are indicated at their relative distance and direction 
with a point on the blank page and are named. 

Two or three pages are devoted to each lesson before 
class time, usually at home; the title of the lesson is 
written, also the Scripture reference, and the Golden Text. 
At the study hour the teacher dictates six to a dozen com- 
prehensive questions on the lesson, which the. children 
copy, leaving a blank line after each question for the an- 
swer which is to be written in at home. For the younger 
Classes, a brief lesson story is dictated by the teacher and 
taken down by'the children ; the older ones write their own 
story and read it to the class. 

The remainder of the study period is spent in hearing 
the answers to last week’s questions, in marking places 
mentioned in the lesson on the point work map, in reading 
the lesson stories, in reciting the memory verses, which 
are then colored in the scholars’ quarterly as a sign that 
they have been learned. Occasionally pictures are pasted 
in, though it is better to have the children draw their own 
illustrations, using any suitable copy, even if they have to 
use a carbon. 

The advantages of this method are at once evident. 
This quarterly belongs to the pupil; it is his own work, 
and bears the mark of his own individuality - he is proud 
of it because it is his own. Moreover, in making it he has 
learned something ; one is apt to be master of the book he 
has written. This is a decided gain, for one very much 
suspects that the average Sunday-school is.remarkable for 
the small number of facts that it drives into the minds. of 
its scholars. Perhaps this is nowhere more evident than in 
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the gain afforded in the study of Palestinian geography ; 

s to the change the school was as ignorant ~~ 
map of the Holy Land as they are of the surface of the 
moon. Certainly it is gratifying to know that, after three 
months, they can at least locate the principal places men- 
tioned in the life of our Lord. 

The gain in the reading and use of the Bible is immense. 
The children are compelled to go to the Bible, which is far 
preferable to the study of any quarterly, no matter how 
well prepared. 

The bad boy problem is solved. Timothy Twist has no 
time to pinch Sam Smart. Hands and brains are both 
busy, and they are tractable enough, and it is quite clear 
he has been badly maligned. All he wanted was some- 
thing to do, and when the Bible school foolishly denied 
him this he naturally made a fuss. 

It deserves comment that never before in the history of 
the school has half an hour been considered too brief for 
the lesson study. Not infrequently whole classes remain 
after school to make up their work on the lesson, This, 
$0 seldom seen in any school—public, private, or Bible 
school—is especially worthy of attention. 

The new quarterlies demand home study. There are 
questions to be answered, stories to be written, pictures 
and maps to be drawn, and father and mother must help.» 
By no means the smallest gain comes from the Bible study 
thus pressed upon the parents, The scheme has its own 
Home Department, nor are distrjct Visitors needed. The 
prizes offered engendered a wholesome rivalry, as well as 
the knowledge that good work would be hung upon the 
school walls for public inspection ; so Johnnie must do his 
best, and mother and father will help, and are equally 
proud of his success. 

This plan was carried out in a school with an average 
attendance of less than one hundred and fifty, the majority 
being foreigners, and having no facilities for writing, some 
of the smaller children wrote upon their knees, or used the 
pew seats for tables. It is perfectly feasible for any school. 

The only objections encountered are that the plan is 
novel and strange, but this makes it only the more inter- 
esting to the average wide-awake child. The teachers 
thought they would have to work harder, If this were 
true it would be good for some of them. It has not, how- 
ever, required more work, but less, and the saving of nerve 
force is immense. It perhaps should be added that copies 
of a teachers’ lesson help were given the teacher. 

It is true that the plan could easily degenerate into a 
mere mechanical writing exercise ; but there is no need of 
this. Even should it do so, it would not be so wooden as 
the mere asking of prepared questions from a quarterly by 
an unprepared teacher, and the reading of printed answers 
by unthinking children.— Stanley F. Blomfield, Wood- 
bury, Conn. 
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A Pittsburg Bible Class Plan 


The Sunday-school workers of Allegheny County are 
watching with a great deal of interest the growth of the 
organized Bible class of the Homewood Avenue Presby- 
terian Sunday-school taught by Mr. D. W. Wylie. The 
plan of organizion is both unique and interesting. I 
quote from the circular: ‘* This class is organized to study 
the Bible, and to interest as many people as possible we 
are building on the basis of the twelve months of the year, 
the four weeks comprising each month, and the seven 
days in each week. It numbers among its membership 
young men, young women, old men and old women, those 
in middle life and those in old age. 

**It has twelve divisions, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the year, and the members are assigned to the 
flivision suitable to their age, January division for the 
youngest, and December for the oldest. Each of the di- 
visions has a chairman, who is presideat of the entire class 
for the month which he represents. Each chairman is ex- 
pected to bring into the class at least four new members, 
who will represent the four weeks of his month, and each 
of the four so brought in is, with the assistance of the 
chairman, to bring in seven others, representing the seven 
days of his week, so that when each chairman has brought 
in his full quota the class will have twelve divisions, each 
division having a chairman and four assistants, and each 
assistant having seven members under his care, thus 
making the membership in each division one chairman, 
four assistants, and twenty-eight scholars, or thirty-three in 
each division, and, there being twelve divisions, the total 
membership may be twelve times thirty-three, which is 
three hundred and ninety-six. It is the duty of each chair- 
man to keep up the full quota of his membership, and with 
the help of his four assistants to look after the absentees in 
his department. The other general officers are the secre- 
tary, corresponding secretary, and treasurer. 

**The activities of the class are managed by three com- 
mittees, each committee having twelve members, one from 
each division of the class, the member from each division 
serving as chairman for the month to which he belongs. 
These committees are the Social Committee, which cares for 
all the socialefeatures >f the class ; the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to manage the finances of the class 
and seek to provide employment for any member who 
needs it; and the Lookout Committee, which seeks those 
who need help, especially. young men and women who are 
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strangers in the city, introducing them into Christian 
— and trying to bring them under good social con- 
itions,’’ 

Mr. D. W. Wylie, the teacher of-this class, has been for 
several years superintendent of a large school, for the past 
year president of the Superintendents’ Association of the. 
county, and has been lately elected president of the 
Teacher-Training Council. ith the help of his long ex- 
perience he has planned the work with the idea of giving 
every member of the class something to do, The class 
started with two members, whom the teacher had secured 
Yo? epnooyen invitation, A thousand circulars were printed 

sent among the congregation, explaining the work, 
and inviting all the adults who were not already members 
of the school to join this class, After two months’ work 
they held a social, which was well attended, and on the 
tenth Sunday from the organization with two members, the 
enrolment is fifty-seven, which, with the promises they 
already have, they expect to increase to over one hundred 


n. 

The Sunday-schools of our county have taken up the 
idea of organized class work with enthusiasm. It is given 
a place for discussion on most of our institute programs, 
and the larger schools report every week new classes 
which have organized.—Anna 7, Law, Allegheny, Pa. 


For the Discouraged Teacher 


**I feel I ought to give up my class. Somehow I do 
not seem to make any impression on the boys. They are 
careless and indifferent. Some of them come a few months ; 
then they leave. I believe all my efforts have gone for 
nothing.’’ 

What superintendent or pastor has not heard some such 
statement from a discouraged teacher? And it is not 
always easy to give convincing answers. 

But I had a good answer for such a teacher a few weeks 
ago. It was only necessary to tell of two incidents re- 
lated to. me during the week before the complaint. 

The superintendent of the largest Siieliap-echeo! in a 
western city was riding on the froat™platform of a street- 
car when he saw his opportunity to do a bit of personal 
work, in accordance with his pledge as a Gideon. He was 
alone with the motorman. So what more natural than to 
ask, after several remarks to pave the way, ‘‘Are you a 
Christian?’’ ‘The motorman hesitated, then answered, 
**No, I am not. I’ve been thinking it’s too hard for a man 
whe runs a street-car to be a Christian. But I’ll own I’ve 
been thinking about it a lot lately, and I’ve about made up 
my mind it’s time for me to make a change.’’ A moment’s 
silence followed. Then he continued, ‘‘Isn’t your name 
Blank?’’ Surprised, the passenger owned that it was. 
**T thought so,’’ continued the street-car man. ‘‘I thought 
I couldn’t be mistaken in that voice. I used to be in 
your class in the Sunday-school down on Second street, 
twenty-five years ago. A little later I went to Miss Jane 
in the Soulard Market Mission. I haven’t forgotten ‘what 
he two taught me. In fact, it is your teachings that have 

n coming to me these last weeks.’’ 

It was the pastor of this superintendent who told the 
second incident. He had written to a business man, ask- 
ing if he might call for a gift for the work of his church. 
He knew nothing of the man, whom he had never even 
met; the letter was written at a venture. A few days later 
he followed up his written message with a call. When the 
business man saw the name on the card presented,. he 
selected an envelope from a pile lying on the desk, and 
said, ‘‘I have just dictated the answer to your request. I 
was glad to do as you asked. I don’t know much about 
the work of your church now. But many years ago I was 
a member of your Sunday-school, then the Soulard Market 
Mission. Miss Jane was my teacher. I left the Sunday- 
school, but I have forgotten neither her nor her teach- 
ings.’’— Zhe Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


The Picture Roll as a Foreign Missionary 


What do you do with your out-of-date picture-rolls ? 
Almost every Sunday-school in the land uses these rolls, 
and hundreds doubtless would be glad to know how to 
disvose of them to the greatest advantage for the cause. 
Two appeals for these pictures have come to the Times 
from the other side of the Atlantic. That they will meet 
with a hearty response “cannot be doubted. ‘* The Sun- 
day-schools of Belgium do not wish the American children’s 
bread, but only some crumbs which fall from the table,’’ 
is the way in which Pastor H. Anet, Secretary of the Bel- 
gium Sunday-school Central Committee, Lize - Seraing, 
Belgium, begins his request for old picture rolls. Another 
request for these pictures is from Madame Charles Biéler, 
33 Rue des Sts-Péres, Paris, France, who puts her request 
this way: ‘* Will any of the readers of The Sunday School 
Times do two good deeds: Empty out the Sunday-school 
lumber-room at home, and decorate the walls of some 
lonely and poor school in France?’’ This latter appeal is 
from the wife of the Agent-General of the Sunday-school 
Society of France. Picture rolls mailed will go duty free, 


and if a postal card announcing the fact is sent with the 
address of the sender, the pictures will be acknowledged. 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 And he began again to teach by the sea 
side: and there was gathered unto him a great 
multitude, so that he entered into a ship, and 
sat in the sea; and the whole multitude was 
by the sea on the land. 

2 And he taught them many things by. para- 
bles, and said unto them in his doctrine, 

3 Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower 
to sow: 

And it came to pass, as he sowed, some 
felt by the way side, and the fowls of the air 
came and devoured it up. 

5 And some fell on stony ground, where it 
had not much earth; and immediately it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth : 

6 But when the sun was up, it was scorched ; 
and because it had no root, it withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded 
no fruit. 

8 And other fell on good ground, and did 
ese fruit that sprang up and increased ; and 

rought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, 
and some an hundred. 

9 And he said unto them, He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 

ro And when he was alone, they that were 
about him with the twelve asked of him the 
parable. 
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LESSON 5. APRIL 29. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


Mark 4: 1-20. (Read Matt. 13 : 1-23; Luke 8: 5-18.) Memory verse: 20 


Golden Text: The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8: 11 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And again he began to teach by the sea 
side. And there is gathered unto him a very 
great multitude, so that he entered into a 
boat, and sat in the sea; and all the multi- 
tude were by the sea on the land. 2 And he 
taught them many things in parables, and said 
unto them in his teaching, 3 Hearken: Be- 
hold, the sower went forth to sow: 4 and it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some seed fell by 
the way side, and the birds came and devoured 
it. 5 And other fell on the rocky ground, 
where it had pot much earth; and straight- 
way it sprang up, because it had no deepness 
of earth : 6 and when the sun was risen, it was 
scorched ; and because it had no root, it with- 
ered away. 7 And other fell among the 
thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked 
it, and it yielded no fruit. 8 And others fell 
into the good ground, and yielded fruit, grow- 
ing up and increasing ; and brought forth, 
thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. 
9 And he said, Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

ro And when he was alone, they that were 


COMMON VERSION 


12 That seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive* and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand ; lest at any time they should be 
yo amma and their sins should forgiven 
them. ; 

13 And he said unto them, Know ye not 
this parable ? and how then will ye know all 
parables ? 

14 | The sower soweth the word. 

1t5 And these are they by the way side, 
where the word is sown ; but when they have 
heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. 

16 And these are they likewise which are 
sown on stony Bynes who, when they have 
heard the word, immediately receive it with 
gladness ; 

17 And have no root in themselves, and so 
endure but for a time : afterward, when afflic- 
tion or persecution ariseth for the word's sake, 
immediately they are offended. 

18 And these are they which are sown 
among thorns ; such as hear the word, 

19 And the cares of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it be- 
cometh unfruitful. 

20 And these are they which are sown on 
good ground; such as hear the word, and 
receive i, and bring forth fruit, some thirty- 
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things are done in parables: 12 that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand; lest 
haply they should turn again, and it should 
be forgiven them. 13 And he saith unto them, 
Know ye not this parable ? and how shall ye 
know all the parables? 14 The sower soweth 
the word. 15 And these are they by the way 
side, where the word is sown ; and when they 
have heard, straightway cometh Satan, and 
taketh away the word which hath been sown 
in them.” 16 And these in like manner are 
they that are sown upon the rocky f/aces, 
who, when they have heard the word, straight- 
way receive it with joy ; 17 and they have no 
root in themselves, but endure for a while ; 
then, when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, straightway they stumble. 
18 And others are they that are sown among 
the thorns ; these are they that have heard the 
word, 19 and the cares of the ! world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it be- 
cometh unfruitful. 20 And those are they 
that were sown upon the good ground; such 
as hear the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, 


11 And he said unto them, Unto yeu it is about him with the twelve asked of him the 
iven to know the mystery of the kingdom of Parables. 11 And he said unto them, Unto 
& hes are without, all you is given the mystery of the kingdom of 


od: but unto them 
these things are done in parables : 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE financial prosperity of the United States of 
America depends, more than upon any other 
one factor, upon her crops. A great mining 

strike is disastrous, but it has not the one-thousandth 
part of the significance that a general farmers’ strike 
would have, were such athing possible. The banks, 
and Wall Street, are often spoken of as influencing the 
financial condition of the nation; but the banks and 
the stock market only reflect, more than they do any 
other one factor, the condition of the country’s crops. 
One of the nine cabinet officers whom the Rresident 
of the United States gathers about himself for coun- 
sel in guiding the nation, is at the head of a depart- 
ment — Agriculture— which spends about six and 
three-quarters million dollars every year to insure 
the maintenance of the best possible conditions in the 
crops of our country, making research to help the 
farmer to understand, first: the atmospheric condi- 
tions that affect his locality, then the character of the 
soil he is to till, then the plants best adapted to his 
climate and soil, and, finally, the best disposition of 
his crops. A railroad in the northwest recently fur- 
nished and paid the expenses of a special train run in 
the interests of Minnesota and North Dakota farmers, 
because the road knew what benefits it would reap 
from improved crops (see first paragraph of Illustra- 
tion Round-Table). The explanation of all this is not 
far to find. Bread is the staff of life; and the living 
sources of the nation’s life are the heart of its physi- 
cal existence. Impaired crops mean national heart- 
disease, 

And it has always been so, from the days when 
Joseph's sagacity in recognizing this made him ruler 
over the land of Egypt, and saved Egypt, down to 
to-day when men vainly try to ‘‘corner” this artery 
of life for their own personal gain. It is not strange, 
then, that Jesus, when he wished to reveal the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of spiritual life to his disciples, 
should have done so by means of an illustration 
drawn from the work of the farmer. It should be 
very easy to enlist your pupils’ hearty attention if 
you will introduce them to the parable in this way. 

A great deal has occurred, though in only a few 
weeks’ time, since the incident which we studied 
last Sunday. The best way for the teacher to under- 
stand this is to read at home the intervening Gospel 
pacseees, in their correct order, as shown by Riddle’s 

utline Harmony.! A glimpse of what occurred is 
given in Professor Riddle’s lesson article in this issue, 
—first three paragraphs. Jesus was changing his 
method of teaching now to parables, as is shown in 
Dr. Dunning’s first paragraph and Professor San- 
ders’ first paragraph. The strong appeal which the 
parable always makes to an Oriental, even to-day, is 
strikingly shown in Mrs. Howie's first paragraph. 
The naturalness of the illustrations used in this 
—— being in plain sight in actual life as seen 

rom the shore of the lake, is brought out in Dr. 


— 
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Dunning’s second paragraph. All this can be made 
clear and interesting to your pupils. 

Jesus needed to teach his disciples a special lesson 
at this time. It was a time when there was every 
reason for discouragement,—save that Christ was in 
echarge. The strong reasons for discouragement are 
set forth in Professor Sanders’ second paragraph. 
Men were failing to accept Christ's teachings. why ? 
The parable of the soils gave the answer. 

Now tell the story—the parable—to your pupils, 
and’ see how near they can come to interpreting it 
correctly. Help them to do so, little by little, but 
get them to do the most of the interpreting. Make 
sure that they understand clearly, by the time you 
have finished this part of your teaching, who the 
sower is, what the seed is, and what the- different 
kinds of soil are. Dr. Dunning’s fifth paragraph, 
and Dr. McLaren’s third, fourth, and fifth para- 
graphs, are rich in suggestiveness here. 

There are two different applications of this parable, 
which may seem as thou h they were mutually ex- 
clusive; but we must take them both. One is for 
teachers and ministers and disciples to-day, as it was 
for the disciples in Christ’s day: that they should 
not be discouraged if a large part of the seed sown 
seems to fail of any crop, for that which succeeds 
will bring forth rich results, This is emphasized 
in Professor Sanders’ second to fourth paragraphs. 
The other is that we are the soil in which the seed is 
sown, and must determine for ourselves what the 
gt and fruit shall be. This is emphasized in 

t. McLaren’s second paragraph, based on Christ’s 
warning, ‘‘ Take heed how ye hear.” Both applica- 
tions can be explained in class: the message of ex- 
eg and encouragement that the parable must 

ave brought to the disciples, and its message of 
warning and guiding instruction both to them and to 
us. Mother Perkins, in her letter to Jim this week, 
owns right up to her own need to keep a sharp watch 
on herself. ‘The Illustration Round-Table paragraph 
(second) on the trees that went down, and why, will 
help here, as will the third Illustration, on God’s 
power to clear away the thorns, and the fourth I]lus- 
tration, which shows that all ground may be good 

and, a truth with which Dr. McLaren concludes 

is article. How precious things get stolen by the 

way-side is graphically taught in Dr. Goss’ third 
paragraph. ‘ 

There is one place in the lesson that seems very 
hard to understand, and to accept as Christ's words. 
Your pupils are sure to ask about it. Why did Jesus 
say that he taught in parables that *‘ hearing they 
may hear, and not understand ; lest haply they 
should turn again, and it should be forgiven them." 
Didn’t he want men to turn to him? Didn't he 
want his enemies to understand the truth, and be 
forgiven? We know that he did; therefore we know 
that whatever his words meant, they did not mean 
what, on the surface, they seem just here to mean. 

A study of all the parallel passages explains the 
difficulty, and Matthew's phraseology most clearly of 
all (Matt. 13: 10-16). Jesus was quoting here a well- 
known phrase from the Old Testament (Isa. 6 : 9, 10), 


fold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 


thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. 
1 Or, age ¢ 
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and the form in which Matthew gives the quotation 
expresses the truth as we would express it to-day: 
‘*this people’s heart is waxed gross,... and their 
eyes ¢hey have closed; lest they should perceive with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and should turn again, and I should 
heal them.” In other words, they do not under- 
stand, because they do not want to understand; they 
will not be healed, because they do not want to be 
healed. God saves no man against his will. Isaiah 
expressed the same truth in the typical Oriental 
way, which made God responsible for everything 
that existed, both bad and good: ‘‘ make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they... turn again, 
and be healed.”” So the Oriental expression in Ex- 
odus made God harden Pharaoh’s heart. And Jesus, 
in Mark’s account, simply followed the Oriental 
idiom of Isaiah, whom he was quoting. 

For neither God nor Christ ever concealed saving 
truth from any soul that wanted that truth. Those 
to whom it is not given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven are those who will not seek ner 
do the will of the Father. Parables often concealed 
truth, not because Christ wanted it concealed, but 
because men did not want to see it. 

The door of the way, the truth, and the life, is 
flung wide open to all who would enter. ‘‘ But unto 
oR that are without, all things are done in para- 

les.” 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

A word-picture of an Oriental sower to-day (Howie, 2). 

‘*The Murderer’’?: a terrible picture because true 
(Illustrations, 6). 

What a rebuffed old woman in New Mexico was able to 
do with the word of God (Illustrations, last). 

Why so many could not understand Christ (Dunning, 3). 

How any one may understand Christ (Dunning, 4). 

How both poverty and riches may choke the life of the 
word (McLaren, last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 

to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

Read Matthew 13: 1-53. 

Name the seven parables of Jesus in Matthew 13 : 1-53. 

What one central theme do you find in all seven parabies 
of Matthew 13? 

How many of the seven parables in Matthew 13 have to 
do with seed? How many with great treasure? How 
many with yeast? How many with fish? 

Which of the seven parables in Matthew 13 teach the 
slow but sure growth of Christ’s kingdom? Which teach 
its supreme value? Which tell what will happen at the 
day of judgment? 

How may we know whether in the day of judgment we 
shall be classed with the wheat or the tares ? 

Ten simpler questions on next Sunday’s lesson will be 
found in the ‘*Study and Question Manual," an eight-page 


mphliet prepared by the International Teacher-Training 
Seren » Mr. WC. Soares, and published by The Sunday 





School Times Co. Each pamphlet contains questions on the 
lessons of the entire quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 29 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


CIRCUIT in Galilee followed (Luke 8 : 1-3) the 
forgiveness of the sinful woman. The fact that 
Mary M 

probably suggested the false inference that she was 
the sinful woman. 

The Busy Day.—A long series of events must be 

laced on the day of the discourse in parables. It 
mee *‘in a house” (or ‘at home ”’) with a thronging 
multitude, so that his friends ‘* went out tolay hold on 
him: for they said, He is beside himsel’ (Mark 3: 
19-21). Then came the healing of a demoniac, and a 
discourse in answer to the charge that he cast out 
demons by Beelzebub. (On the reason for placing 
Luke 11 : 14 to 13 : 9 on this day, see Riddle’s Outline 
Harmony). In any case, six chapters of the Gospels, 
wy 4 eight, deal with the events of this one day. 

he coming of our Lord’s mother and brethren imme- 
diately preceded the discourse in parables (Matt. 
39: 3}. 





The Discourse in Parables.— Matthew records seven 
parables, Mark ¢Aree. Both accounts imply that 
these are selected from many (v. 2). The seven in 
Matthew seem to indicate a historical movement; 
the three illustrations in Mark are all on growth from 
seed. The purpose of the discourse was not merely 
to simplify the truth of familiar figures, but to test 
the spiritual apprehension of the hearers (vs. 11, 12). 
It marks a distinct phase in the ‘‘ Training of the 
Twelve.” The theme is the kingdom of God (or 
heaven),—that is, the new rule of Christ, coming 
from God (or heaven), and operating on the earth, 
In Matthew the earthly progress and surroundings 
are presented; here its vital yay, The phrase is, 
therefore, not identical with the church or Christen- 
dom. The interpretation here given (vs. 13-20) should 
guard against too detailed explanations. 

Place.—By the seaside, near Capernaum. 

Time.—Probably in the autumn of 781, year of 
Rome,—that is, A.D. 28. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Again he began: ‘* Again” probably 
refers back to chapter 3: 9; compare also 1 : 16.— 
A very great multitude: Greek,** greatest,” accord- 
ing to the weightiest manuscripts.— 4 boat: The 
Greek term also means ‘‘ ship,” but on this lake only 
small fishing boats were in use.—Sat in the sea: 
That is, the boat was a little off shore.—By the sea 
on the land: Probably on a curving beach. 

Verse 2.—_ Many things in parables: See above, 
third paragraph. 

“In” is more exact than ‘ by."—"7vaching : ** Doc- 
trine” is now misleading. 

Verse 3.— Hearken: Peculiar to Mark. — The 
sower: The article has a generic sense, and occurs 
in all three accounts. 

Verse 4.—Fell by the way side: Where the ground 
was hard. = Birds : ‘*Fowls” is now inaccurate. 
‘“‘Of the air” is not well attested, and ‘‘up” is un- 
necessary. 

Verse 5.—Other: Not ‘‘some” as in verse 4.— 
The rocky ground: Thin soil with an underlying 
bed of rock (not with loose stones on it), as the con- 
text shows. 

Verse 8.—/nto the good ground: ‘*‘Into” is an 
exact devon, a hirtyfold, ana sistafort and a 
hundredfold: The peculiar form of the Greek is best 
expressed thus. In the three reports of this parable 
the verbal variations are very numerous, though the 
statements are substantially the same. Even the 
Revised Version could not fully represent these varia- 
tions. The increase is expressed in the Greek in 
six different ways (see on v. 20). 

Verse 9.— Who hath ears : So the best authorities. 
In Matthew ‘he that hath” is the correct form. 

Verse 10.—Alone: Probably a temporary with- 
drawal from the multitude. Matthew 13 : 36 tells of 
a subsequent retirement ‘‘into the house.”—/Para- 
bles: The plural is well attested. H 

Verse 11.—Unto you: Emphatic. The best au- 
thorities omit *‘to know.”—Mysteries : In the New 
Testament this refers to what is ‘unknown until re- 
vealed, not to what we call ‘‘ mysterious.’’"— Unio 
them that are without : Suggesting the testing pur- 
pose of the instruction in parables, as further ex- 





‘plained in what follows. 


Verse 12.—In Matthew, Isaiah 6:9, ro is more 
fully cited.—7urn again: ** Be converted,” which 
now has a technical theological meaning, is mis- 
leading. 

Verse 13 suggests that the explanation which fol- 
lows shows the true method of interpreting the 
parables. 

Verse 14.—Soweth the word: Luke, ‘‘ the word of 
God.” Primarily referring to oral instruction, though 
now applicable to the Bible. 

Verse 15.—These are they by the way side: Not 
the soil itself, but those represented by the act of 
sowing on such soil. So throughout: the result rep- 
resents the character.—Sa/an; Matthew, ‘‘the evil 
one”; Luke, ‘* the devil.” 

Verse 16.—/n like manner : Qn the same principle 


agdalene is named: in that connection’ 
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of interpretation.— With joy: The usual rendering 
of the Greek term. 

Verse 17.—Stumble : ‘* Are offended ” is incorrect. 
mai is derived from one meaning ‘* stumbling 

oc Seog 

Verse 20.—Accept it: ‘** Receive” is not so apt as 
‘*accept.” The close of this verse is rendered b 
the Revisers exactly as in verse 8, but the Gree 
form is not the same. The variation could not be 
expressed in English. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
> 
Christ opens the door to his truth with the key of 


common things. 


’ 






ental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —” 


ND H. TauGuT THEM MANY THINGS IN PARA- 
BLES” (v. 2). Ever since the time of Jotham 
(Judg. 9), and probably before, as well as 

now, Oriental public speakers and teachers have 

used fables and parables in instructing their audiences 
and pupils. It would seem as if the Syrians of to- 
day could not find enough of parabolical literature in 
the a and Arabic tongues, and so they have 
brought out from the Sanscrit, through the Persian 
language, a popular book of parable and fable called 
fleallilah wa Dimna. It is now in most of the 
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The Parable 


By Alexander 


HE natural features of the land round the lake 
of Gennesaret are reflected in this parable. 
But its occasion is not what Jesus saw in the 
rural life round him, but what he saw in the crowd 
of his hearers. He had-no illusions as to the worth 
of the*‘‘ very great multitude’s” enthusiasm. The 
full force and pathos of the parable are felt only 
when we regard it as expressing Jesus’ keen con- 
sciousness of how much of his teaching came to 
nothing. It is generally named the ‘‘ Parable of the 
Sower,” but it is more truly the parable of the dif- 
ferent soils in which the word is sown. A sentence 
at the beginning is the only place in which the sower 
is mentioned. The emblem of seed needs no expla- 
nation. The tiny nucleus of life which is thrown 
broadcast, and must sink underground if it is to 
grow, and which does grow and come to light again 
in a form which fills the field where it is sown, and 
nourishes the sower as well as supplies seed for 
future sowing, is the symbol of the truth in its work- 
ing on the spirit. In Jesus’ explanation, the seed is 
‘‘the word,” that is, of course, the word of the king- 
dom, and the sower is first of all himself, and next, 
all who carry that word to men. ‘ 

We note that there are three failures to one success, 
and that the three causes of failure affect the seed at 
three different stages. The first seed never gets 
into the ground at all; the second does grow a little, 
but soon withers; the third approaches nearer to 
bearing fruit, and its failure is therefore the more 
tragic. The types of character represented are un- 
receptive levity, emotional facility of acceptance, and 
earthly-mindedness, scotched, but not killed, by the 
word. The dangers which but too successfully 
assault the seed sown are the activity of Satan, 


opposition from without, and worldly desires within. ~ 


On all the soils the seed has been sown by hand, for 
drills are modern inventions and the Christian sower 
has to sow broadcast. ‘‘ Thou canst not tell which 
shall prosper, whether this or that.”” It is important, 
too, to bear in mind that the parable says nothing 
of how the different soils acquired their characters, 
and that it does not fall within its scope to point out 
whether these characters are irrevocable. e know 
that they are not, and that the trodden path may be 
broken up, and the stony heart softened, and the soul 
choked with worldly cares and lusts be cleared of 
these, and any soul become good ground. If it 
were not in our own power to determine what kind of 
ground each of us should be, what was the use of the 
parable ? and what was the relevance of the practical 
exhortation which Jesus attached to it, ‘‘ Take heed 
how ye hea.” ? 

The first failure is that of the seeds that fell on the 
footpath running through the field. That ground 
was trodden hard, and those seeds never got deeper 
than the surface. How many hearts are thus ren- 
dered incapable of receiving the word! The busy 
feet of passers-by, the heavy wagons of trade, the 
light cars of pleasure, travel in an unbroken stream 
along the path, and no real impressions are made by 
any truths that apply to things unseen on hearts 
continually being hardened by the impact of things 
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schools, and my daughter Ruby has to prepare a 
school lesson out of it. 

‘* THE SOWER WENT FortH TOSow” (v. 3). Just the 
other day, a little before sunrise, I met a man with a 

low upon his right shoulder, a yoke slung upon his 
eft side, and with the left hand he held the goad, 
while two animals, a cow and an ox, walked a few 
s in front of him, while some yards behind 
im walked a woman, probably his wife or his daugh- 
ter, with a skin bottle or bag containing about a 
bushel of wheat (seed). He was a sower going forth 
to sow. He had already been an hour on the road, 
and had not yet reached the scene of his labor. 
Usually, however, the sowers go forth! before day- 
break. The farther their fields are from their village 
the earlier they have to start. 

‘* HEARING THEY MAY HEAR, AND NOT UNDERSTAND” 
(v. 12), Compare tsaiah 6:9, 10. Preconceived mis- 
roe tes na and false views of matters, inherited or ac- 
quired, form in the mind of sonfe people an astonishin 
barrier to the truth. The late Dr. Mullens learne 
by careful observation that the intellectual power of 
the Hindoos had been so warped by false reasoning 
that they could scarcely understand how, when two 
principles are contradictory, one must be given up 
as false. The missionary has often been surprise 
to find that the idea which he age was clearly 
understood was wholly warped by the medium of 
Hindoo (or rabbinical) thought. 
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It's usually the man who takes his business thorns 
to meeting who talks most about the sermon being 
nothing but old straw. 
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of the Soils 
McLaren, D.D. 


visible. But there is a still ng@re tragic case of insen- 
sibility, namely, that in which the very feet of the 
sower beat the path harder, and men’s familiarity 
with the gospel robs it of power to penetrate deeper 
than their ears or the surface of their minds. And 
what can come of such idle hearing but that the 
wotd heard vanishes? Neglected impressions fade; 
the seed is not safe unless it is buried. There are 
flocks of sharp-eyed, quick-flying thieves ready to 
swoop down on the exposed seed as soon as the 
sower’s back is turned. As soon as the preacher’s 
voice is silent or the book is closed, the words are 
forgotten. The whole flock of sense impressions and 
worldly thoughts come down and make short work 
of clearing the path of the seeds there. 

The second case shows the seed as farther on the 
way to bearing fruit. In a hot country like Pales- 
tine, a thin skin of soil on a shelf of rock is like a 
forcing-house. The rock that prevents deep rooting 
encourages quick shooting because it keeps the heat. 
There would be many such hearers round Jesus who 
were the more enthusiastic the less they understood 
Jesus’ pres They would be perfectly sincere, 
warmly moved, and perfectly unreliable. Lightly 
come is lightly go. They are easily drawn to follow, 
and as easily driven back. ‘The first taste of sup- 
posed good secures their giddy-pated adhesion, the 
first taste of trouble ensures their desertion. They 
are the same men acting under the same impulse at 
both times. Such discipleship has two suspicious 
qualities, its quickness and its joyfulness. Quick 
growth means brief life and quick decay, as every 
‘**revival’’ shows. The more we believe in the os 
sibility of sudden conversions, the more should we 
remember this warning, and make sure that if they 
are sudden they shall be deep, as they may be. 
Joy is the result of age toys the gospel. but not 
the first result of hearing the word. here must be 
consciousness of sin and repentance of it, if there is to 
be reliable conversion. Too often revivalists lay too 
little stress on ‘* repentance towards God” and dwell 
too exclusively on ‘‘ faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The Christianity which has taken a flying leap over 
the valley of humiliation wiil scarcely reach a firm 
footing on the rock. He who ‘“‘straightway with 
joy’”’ receives the word is likely to cast it away with 
equal rapidity when the inevitable difficulties appear. 

In the third kind of soil the seed reaches a further 
stage of growth. It actually begins to be fruitful. 
But the thorns, though cut down, have not been 
grubbed up, and they grow, as is the nature of ‘ill 
weeds,” faster than does the seed. Therefore the 
half-formed ear comes to nothing, or, as the other 
version of the parable puts it, brings forth no fruit to 

rfection. ‘Two crops are struggling for the upper 

and, and the earlier possessor wins. It is a case of 
the struggle for existence ending in the ‘‘ survival of 
the fittest,” that which is most congenial to the un- 
renewed nature of the man. The ‘‘cares of this 
world” and the ‘‘deceitfulness of riches” represent 
but two aspects of one state of mind. The poor man 
has cares, the rich man has the illusions of wealth 
Both men think that the world’s gooc is best, there’ 
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fore the poor man is full of care because he has not 
enough of it or fears to lose it, and the rich man is 
full of self-congratulation because he has much. 
What with anxiety lest they lose, and satisfaction 
because they have, they neither of them has warmth 


of love or clearness of vision or ardor of desire for - 


better things left. That is the history of the fall of 
many a professing Christian. The worldliness which 
was cut down for a while springs up again, and 
slowly ‘‘chokes” the word, and ‘‘ he”"—or it—*' de- 
cometh unfruitful,” relapsing from a previous con- 
dition of fruit-bearing into sterility, No heart can 
mature these two crops. 

There is no reason why any of these three soils 
should not become ‘'g soil,” That soil is good 
which receives and grows theseed. Any heart that 
will can do thai, but to do it there will have to be 
diligent care continually exercised, lest we fall into 
any of the ovre prbes out in the preceding part of 
the parable. e must not let the word lie idle on 
the surface, but hide it in our hearts by meditation. 
We must not be content with letting it touch our emo- 
tions, but let it strike its roots down into our deepest 
selves, our thoughts and wills. We must not let 
competing desires after worldly good, whether these 
are in the form of soul-corroding anxieties or in that 
of purse-proud complacency, grow W unchecked, 
but make a clearing, as they do out West, stubbing 
up and burning the old growths, that the wheat may 
have room to grow. erever, a heart opens to re- 
ceive the gospel, and thus keeps it fast and gives it 
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fair play, there the seed will grow and yield increase, 
varying according to individual faithfulness and 
diligence. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Rapid rooting does not always indicate rich 
fruitage. ; 
ae 


The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HRIST’S warning to the scribes and Pharisees 
against ‘‘an eternal sin” was uttered in Ca- 
pernaum after his second circuit in Galilee: 

his sharp rebuke to the Pharisees who asked fora 
‘*sign” was also given at this time, as was his defi- 
nition of the ‘‘ true kindred’’ (Matt. 12 : 46-50). ; 
Leaving the house in which-he was staying in 
Capernaum, Jesus went down to the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, followed, as he always was during this 
period of his omg 4 by a multitude of those who 
wanted to learn of him, as well as by those who 
sought his healing powers for themselves or for their 
friends. Pushing out a bit from the shore Jesus sat 
in the boat, and by parables taught his followers on 
the shore. The first parable was that of the sower. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





Increasing the Harvest 
EHOLD, the sower went forth to sow (v. 3). 

The New York Tribune of February 26 said: 

‘*A remarkable railroad train will be run from 
St. Paul on March 4. It will carry a staff of grain 
experts, who wi!! disseminate knowledge of methods 
to increase grain yields and to fight grain diseases. 
The trip has been planned by the superintendents of 
the Minnesota and North Dakota Farmers’ Institutes, 
and the railroad company gladly furnishes a special 
train and a crew of men, leaving the entire manage- 
ment of the trip in the hands of the conductors of the 
farmers’ institutes, which are supported by their re- 
spective states. The railroad company believes that 
the information thus disseminated will result, in a 
few years, in an increased grain yield, and is willing 
to assume a large part of the cost of giving instruc- 
tion in simple methods which may be applied on an 
farm for bettering the crop in quantity and quality.” 
This is an example of going forth to sow that may 
well incite us who, as superintendents and teachers 
in the Sunday-school, are God's husbandmen, to 
devise means to ircrease the quantity and improve 
the quality of the spiritual harvests in our pupils, as 
well as in all whom it is possible for us to reach.— 
The Rev. H. H. Allen, Holland Patent, N. Y. 


Missing the Hard-Pan 

Because tt had no root (v. 6). Eugene -Thwing, 
in his story ‘‘ The Man from Red-Keg,” says: ‘‘ Go 
out into your own forest and notice how straight and 
tall some of those great pines grew in among others 
of their kind, sheltered and supported, and encour- 
aged to lift their own heads high toward the heavens 
by the fact that all around them tall pine trees were 
doing the same tuing. But just see what happened 
when the fire came and licked up the carpet of nee- 
dles over their roots and denuded the branches, and 
then the tornado struck the flame-stripped trees. 
Down they went. thousands of them, prone to the 
ground. hey could not withstand the first good 


hard blow of an adverse wind. Their roots had n° J 


spread out in the shallow soil close to the surface ; 
they had not struck into and taken a hard grip upon 
the hard-pan deeper down. It was too easy for them 
to grow into nice, handsome trees.... Their hold 
on their foundation was shallow and superficial.”— 
The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


When the Thorn: +re Cleared Away 


And other fell among the thorns, and the thorns 
cress up, and choked it (v. 7). Mrs, Ballington 

ooth, in a story of her work among the convicts, 
tells of one who was the worst and most treacherous 
manin the prison. He had attempted to stab offi- 
cers and burn buildings, and his confinement in the 
dark cells and severe punishments only made him 
more desperate. In chapel he was chained to a 

illar. A magistrate, in sentencing him, said, ‘‘ Take 

im away, and lock him up like a brute beast, for 
that is all he is." But the unexpected kindness of a 
good woman touched the prisoner’s heart, and with 
indescribable pathos he asked if she thought there was 
any hope for him. She told him that if he was tired 
of miiptonnge, = and sincerely determined to do right, 
there was a love that could forgive him, and a power 
that could help and keep him in the future. And 
then she prayed with him and for him till, with tears 
in his eyes, he said, ‘‘I will, try, Little Mother.” 


And he did try, against desperate odds, and con- 
quered. The thought of a friend who was watching 
and waiting anxiously for good reports was the in- 
centive, and it was not long before he found Christ 
and became an earnest Christian. Oh, if our hands 
were more willing to help clear away the thorns while 
we prayerfully sowed the good seed, there would be 
fruitage!— Li//ian Townsend Taylor. Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Was It Good Ground ? 


Into the good ground (v. 8). Would the heart 
of a hopeless drunkard, gambler, thief, forger, and 
‘* bum,” be regarded as ‘‘good ground”? Samuel 
Hopkins Hadley was all that these words describe 
when he went to Jerry McAuley’s Mission one night. 
Into his lost soul the seed fell. Jerry put his hand 
on Hadley’s head and said, *‘ Brother, pray.” ‘I 
can't pray,” replied Hadley. ‘‘ Won’t you pray for 
me?” ‘All the prayers in the world won’t save you 
unless you pray for yourself,” said Jerry. Then, 
with a breaking heart, Hadley said: ‘‘ Dear Jesus, 
can you help me?” From that moment until the 
day of his death Mr. Hadley declared he had never 
wanted a drink of whisky. ‘‘ That night,’’ he said, 
‘* right on the corner of Broadway and Thirty-second 
Street, I was ordained to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel. I have never stood before an audience without 
that vision inspiring me: ‘If I can only make these 
people, dear Jesus, know who you are, they will love 

ou, too.’” The seed in his case brought orth such 
ruit that one who knew him declares him to have 
been the ‘‘ greatest American of his time, — not 
measured in money and tame, but in love and like- 
ness to Christ.” ‘Good ground” does not neces- 
sarily refer to respectability. —7he Rev. George B. 
Hatch, Three Oaks, Mich. From The Literary 
Digest. 


A Japanese Farmer’s Object Lesson t 

And others fell into the good ground, and yielded 
rutt, growing up and increasing ; and brought 
forth, thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold 
(v. 8). A missionary in Japan, J. H. de Forest, re- 
lates this incident: A farmer in Japan, having be- 
come a Christian, at once began to tell his friends 
what a glorious thing it was. They only laughed at 
him, and grew ti of hearing constantly of this 
new religion, so at last he hit upon a plan of arrest- 
ing their attention. He planted a number of grains 
of rice, one grain in each spot, then carefully manured 
and hoed half of them, leaving the other half to get 
on as best they could among the growing weeds. 
He had read the parables of Matthew 13, and be- 
lieved the best way to get at farmers’ hearts was 
through their farm work. In due time the grains 
came up. Those carefully tended did splendidly, 
while the neglected ones were killed out by the 
weeds, The next summer he demonstrated what 
one grain of rice well cared for would do. He planted 
it in a pot placed on his verandah, and when it grew 
hung verses of Scripture on it for the passing farmers 
to read, about the grain that bears sixty to one hun- 
dredfold, drawing attention in this way to Christ's 
teachings. This bunch of rice that sprang from a 
Single grain had forty-three stalks, and over two 
thousand seeds. The seeds of Christian truth will 
yield the best crop in the world. The Saviour mod- 
estly said ‘ta hundredfold,” but once in a- while 
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there comes one so skilful-in sowing and tending the 
seed that you can write at the end of the harvest 
‘*two thousandfold,"—Mrs, Margaret A. Ruther- 
ford, Toronto, Ont. 


The Murderer ; 

And the cares of the world (vy. 19). in Brazil 
there grows a com plant which forest dwellers 
call the matador or ‘‘murderer.’’ Its slender stem 
creeps at first along the ground; but no sooner does 
it meet a vi s tree than, with clinging grasp, it 
cleaves to it and climbs it, and, as it climbs, keeps, 
at short intervals, sending out arm-like tendrils that 
embrace the tree. As ar —— these 
ligatures w large and clasp tighter. Pp, up it 
climbs a loaned feet, nay, two hundred if need be, 
until the last loftiest spire is gained and fettered. 
Then, as if in triumph, the parasite shoots a huge 
flowery head above the strangled summit, and 
thence, from the dead tree’s crown, scatters its seeds 
to do again the work of death. Even thus worldli- 


ness has strangled more churches than ever persecu- 


tion broke.— W. Irving Covell, Williamstown, Vt. 


Finding the “‘ Jesus Way” 


Such as hear the word, and accept it, and bear — 


fruit, thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold 
(v. 20). A ce engrenrg, from New Mexico writes : 
‘* There joined a little Mexican church one spring an 


_old woman of seventy years, and all summer, as she 


came every evening for the teacher to read to her 
from the Bible, she sighed because she could not read 
that book for herself. When the school opened in 
the fall, the teacher was surprised to find this old 
woman asking for admission. The teacher said : 
‘There is no room; besides, I don’t believe that, 
with your mind untrained to retain it, you can master 
the reading ; I fear I cannot take you.’ ee 
daunted, she went away, found a little box whic 
she placed outside the schoolroom door, and there 
she sat, day in and day out; and as the children 
passed to and fro, she would hold up her Bible, say- 
ing: ‘Can you tell me this word? What is this 
letter? Read me this.’- And soshe learned to read. 
During the three following years of. her life, almost 
any time, you could see her going from house to house 
reading God’s word to her less fortunate ss. 
Many times she would start out early on Monday 
morning, going far into the mountains where the 
missionary had scarcely penetrated, coming back on 
Saturday evening footsore and weary. There came 
down to that mission during those three years thirty- 
seven men and women asking to be taught, —s to 
walk in the ‘ Jesus way.’ When asked how they ha<| 
heard of him, they would say, ‘Why, Dona Ale%:, 
she read it to us.’.”. Though this soil seemed .c v-ry 
unfertile, yet when prepared by ‘‘th< Master oi the 
vineyard,” it brought forth much. fruit.—477.. Cara 
S. Park, Prospect, N.Y. The prize for -his week ts 
awarded to thts incident, 
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Some peotse invite Satan wit/. *.1em to the church, 
and then we + hy the word sakes no root. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life : 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EEING they may see, and not percetve (v. 12). 
This is the trouble with Little Bill—that he 
sees everything,.and sees through nothing. 

Nothing escapes his observation, but neither does 
anything excite his perception. Did I say he saw 
iy Leona ” nothing ? I am mistaken—there is the 
board fence around tho baseball park ! Through a 
knot-hole he will sec more of the game than his 
mother through a marine glass from the best seat on 
the grandstand. Well, I must stick to him until 
every fence is full of knot-holes and every object on 
the other side as attractive as a ball game. To see 
is the first achievement, and it is glorious to be a 
ood observer. So keep your eyes peeled, Little 
ill. Stop, look, listen ! as it says on the signs by 
the railroad crossings. ~ Be careful or ‘ou will miss 
something. But to see ‘‘through”—this is the su- 
preme accomplishment. It. is the men who under- 
stand, who apprehend, who behold the invisible and 
hear the inaudible, by whom the world is pushed 
along. Everybody saw the stars, but Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton saw clean through them. Every- 
y saw the lightning, but Franklin saw clean 
through that. Everybody saw the differences in the 
species of animals and plants, but Darwin saw clean 
through those. They got up close to the fence and 
through the knot-holes. There are. knot- 
oles in every fence. Who knows what you may 
urself discover ? Every object is so mysterious at 
Fest as to seem surrounded by impassable barriers 
until the man comes who finds the knot-hole, Think 
how much people have found out about life and death 
and heaven and God by looking steadily. 
Know ye not this parable? and how [then] shall 
ye know all the parables? (v. 13.) 1 should like 
you to stop and think about that, Little Bill. It is 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 29 (Mark 4: 1-20) 


one of your many crazy notions that there are a 
whole lot of things do not need to know. You 
want to be an electrician, — carga a - 
necessary to study geography an gebra. But let 
me tell you that all the sciences are so correlated that 
sa cannot comprehend a single one of them per- 
ectly without knowing more or less about them all. 
“If do not know this able,” our Saviour 
asked, ‘‘how shall ye know all parables?” He 
might have turned it square around, and said as 
truly, ‘* gs do not know all pm rg how can you 
understand a single one?” uld a doctor under- 
stand a human heart without er | something 
about the lungs and the liver? Could you know 
vegetables without knowing a garden, or a telephone 
apart from lightning, or an automobile dissociated 
from gasoline? Neither can you understand life 
coest rom death, earth without heaven, man without 


And the seare they by the way ~~. 15). Some 
one stole your baseball and bat ? ere did you 
leave them? Just outside the gate? Right at 
the edge of the sidewalk? And now you are sur- 
prised and angry because they are gone? You 
should know by this time that there are thieves 
in every community, and that to leave balls, bats, 
skates, and marbles lying in the highway is to in- 
vite robbery. And what is more, you have a way of 
leaving your intellectual ideas and your moral prin- 
ciples lying around loose in the same fashion with as 
great a danger of their being stolen by a still more 
accomplished thief. Forgetfulness suddenly grabs 
up the former, and carelessness the latter, and they 
are gone forever. No night watchman patrols your 
block with such untiring assiduity as these enemies 
of your soul stalk round you day and night to plun- 
der the holiest treasures of your soul. 

They that are sown upon ihe rocky places (v. 16). 
Many atime you have made me feel, Little Bill, as if 
I were casting the ripe experience of my life upon 
your obdurate little soul like a man planting corn on 
an asphalt pavement. No one else can spade the 
garden of your soul for you. We can sow the seed, 
but it is you who must mellow up the soil. I can no 
more jam a good principle into your ieart if you 
harden it than I can plant a potato in a burglar- 
proof safe. Norcan you make the best ideas that 
were ever lodged in the mind of a boy survive to 
manhood anless you keep that mind fallow and that 
heart tender. 

They that are sown among. the thorns (vy. 18). 
Kites, marbles, coasting-wagons, bob-sleds, are. all 
et enough in their times and places, but my dear 

ellow, they take such complete possession of your 
mind (like the cares of life and the lust of riches 
among grown folks) that the noblest ideals your 
mother and I have ever instilled into your spirit are 
simply choked and throttled by thems It is you who 
must hoe them out,—we cannot. We could fling the 
kites, marbles, coasting-wagons, and bob-sleds out 
of the house, but not the ideas of them out of your 
head. 

They that were sown upon the good ground (v. 20). 
My. but it was a pleasure to teach you your arith- 
metic last night, and your Sunday-school lesson this 
morning ! Your mind and your heart seemed like 
the eager soil of that hot-bed which you and I made 
and planted last twenty-second of February. It was 
such a mind and heart into which the mother of 
Washington must have dropped her sagacious coun- 
sels, I should think. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


NE of the sure ways of securing inattention to 
the superintendent’s lesson-review is to let the 
school see ‘the blackboard drawing before the 

time for the review. Whenever the blackboard work 
can be done, can be unfolded little by little as the 
superintendent talks, there is a distinct gain in 
attention and in impression. If the drawing is in 
plain sight during the opening service and during 
the lesson study, it ceases to ‘‘draw” by the time 
the superintendent wants to use it. There is then 
nothing fresh about it. The surprise element in 
blackboard work is important. With this lesson the 
blackboard can very well be used, and not a line 
drawn until the superintendent starts his review. 
For the encouragement of the man who doesn’t 
know how to sketch even the side of a house, the 
writer of ‘‘ From the Platform” frankly and humbly 
admits that he “drew” the remarkable blackboard 
sketch here reproduced. Surely it will at least dis- 
courage no one. Where there is chalk there is hope. 


After the Lesson 

Blackboard all black. School all quiet. Drop a 
pin on the desk as a test. ‘*Do you realize how 
quiet it must have been in that crowd by the Sea of 
Galilee when Jesus spoke from the boat? Just the 
rustle of garments and the ripple of little waves on 
the stony beach, and a hush [pause a moment] over 


that listening crowd. We see Jesus teaching to- 
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day. He is teaching about a little word of four 
letters which occurs in our Golden Text. Will you 
repeat the text? Yes, and the little four-letter word 

“a I th toes tifel ca ey Sold forth le, th 
“«In the beau able he to the e, that 
the derstood, he 


-story right out of the life that they un 


told how a sower went forth to——-? And the seed 
that he sowed fell first by the -—-? Let me make 
a little path on the . Beside that where the 
ground was hard the seed fell; and the birds came 
and did what? 

‘Phen some seed fell on stony ground een it), 
where there was only a little earth, and when it 
gor there was hardly any root. Then the plant did 
what? 

‘‘Now some of the seeds fell among what? Yes, 
I will put some brambles on the board, and you'll 
not wonder that the seed in such a place was —— ? 

‘*But some fell now on ——-? And grew up and 
bore fruit (sketch as you talk). What a difference! 
And the trouble was at no time with the seed. That 
was always 

‘‘How many times you and I heard God’s word 
and we have hardened our hearts toward it, or the 
rough things in our lives have made it take root 
only a little, or have choked it off entirely? But I 
can see ever so many here who have received that 
word into good ground, have tried to live by it, have 
tried to let it bear fruit in kind deeds for others. 
Theirs is the best way, isn’t it? Shall every one of 
us choose that way ? e can.” 
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The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Note.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following pamgveg 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the == of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunda 

School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 


Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock ° 


by regular dealers. 


Two Tissot pictures on slides will serve to illustrate the pas- 
sages intervening between the last Sunday’s lesson and this 
one. These are: ‘‘The Pharisees and Sadducees Come to 
Tempt Jesus,’’ and ‘‘ Christ Reproving the Pharisees."" For 
the lesson passage here studied we have Tissot's ‘* The Sower”’ 
as a helpful picture. An illustration that will be of genuine 
assistance for this particular lesson is The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Picture, showing the four kinds of ground and 
the results of planting in each case. 


Tf we will take care of the soil and the sowing, 
He will take care of the seed. 


tcp 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’') 


** Sowing in the morning.” Psalm 78 : 1-6. 
*“‘ Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go.” (107 : 1-3. 158 : 1-3.) 
“Oh, where are the reapers that Psalm 95 : 6-9. 
arner in ?"’ (130: 3. 4 192:1, 2) 
° Psalm 58 : 

** Almighty God, thy word is cast.” ga ih ci OE 
a r (77: 3-5. 1172 3-5-) 

Open now thy gates of beauty. Psalm 119 : 103-108. 
“Oh for a closer walk with God." (176 ; 103-108. 257 : 1-6.) 
**T love to tell the story.’’ Psalm 92 : 12-14. 
** Oh word of God incarnate.”’ (126: 12-14. 187: 1, 2.) 


% 
Silent service may be the best seed-sowing. 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


Map_Le Va.Liey, Wednesday Night. 
DEAR Ji : 

I am so glad that you talked to the office 
boy about Jesus. I’ve got good news, too. Tom 
Bender, the butcher, had a talk with our minister 
last week, and said he wanted to be a Christian, and 
said that he wanted to be one of the kind that isn’t 
ashamed of his religion. So he’s going to get up in 
prayer-meeting and tell of his desire.. Your pa and 
the minister had a long talk yesterday, and I’m sure 
there'll be good news there, too, pretty soon. 

I guess I’ve heard as many sermons preached 
about next Sunday’s lesson as you’re years old. 
And I believe pretty near every sermon has used 
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these verses just about like every other one. But 
somehow I read them just a little different, though 
of course it means about the same thing in the end. 
Everybody, nearly, thinks about the different kinds of 
ground meaning different people; and some folks, 
when they read this parable, feel rather comfortable 
and say, ‘‘ Well, that doesn’t mean me.” And then 
we think of somebody we know, and we say, ‘‘ There's 
where the thorns grow.” And then somebody else 
comes in mind, and we say, ‘‘ That person surely 
makes stony ground.” 

Now, Jim, I’ve been thinking that maybe each 
one of us may offer all the different kinds of ground 
in any one day we live. I rather guess God’s voice 
is speaking to us pretty much all the time, and I’m 
sure if his words always fell into good ground our 
lives would be very happy. But some day the thorns 
that Jesus spoke about choke God’s word so it cannot 

w, and sometimes our hearts are like stony und, 

or we're very glad to hear God's voice speaking to 

us, but a wave of disappointment or real trial mabes 

us forget it all. And then how often we receive his 

word in just the wayside places of our lives, instead 

of hiding it away deep in our hearts—and, of course, 
Satan soon snatches that away. 

So I stopped looking around to see what folks I 
knew would come under the different kinds of 
ground, and I remembered how my own heart had 
need of Jesus to keep it always good ground. Maybe 
if his word is received into gi ground in my own 
heart the hundredfold harvest will reach a good many 


other lives. Your loving 


Ma. 
% 
Where riches are rooted, the Word is soon up- 
rooted, 
oe 


The Lesson fe Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
“Take Heed How Ye Hear” 


s. Hear the Word: ‘ 

The sower went forth to sow ($)* 

The sower soweth the word (14). 
Doth not wisdom cry? (Prov. 8: 1-4.) 
Hear ye, ... but understand not (Isa. 6:9, 10). 
Receive ... the implanted word (James 1 : 21). 
2. Remember the Word: 

Some seed fell by the way side (4). 

These are they by the way side (15). 
God of this world hath blinded (2 Cor. 4: 3, 4). 
Let these words sink into your ears (Luke 9 : 44). 
Not a hearer that forgetteth (James 1 : 23-25). 
3- Persevere in the Word: 

Other fell on the rocky ground (5, 6). 

Rocky places... no root (16, 17). 
They hear thy words, but do. . . not (Ezek. 33 : 31, 32) 
Your goodness is as a morning cloud (Hos. 6: 4). 
Abide in my werd, . . . truly my disciples (John 8 : 31). 
4- Protect the Word: 

Other fell among the thorns (7). 

Thorns... cares of the world (18, 19). 
How hardly . . . they that have riches (Mark 10 : 29). 
Minded to be rich. . . a snare (1 Tim. 6:9, 10). 
Love not the world (1 John 2: 15, 16). 
5. Be Fruitful in the Word: 

Others fell into the good ground (8). 

Sown upon the good ground (20). 
Like a tree planted by the streams (Psa. 1 : 2, 3). 
Abideth in me . much fruit (John 15 : 5). : 
Filled with . . . fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1 : 11). 


a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Mark 4 : 1-9 i 
‘Tuesday.— Mark 4 : 10-20 
Wednesday.—Heb. 4: 1-11... 


. ... . ~ Parable of the sower 
", © . Wayside hearers 


Thursday.—Acts 14: 8-19. ..... fn ee Sea Stony ground 

Friday.—1 Tim. 6:9-17 . .....+ +... + - Among thorns 

Saturday.—John 4: 31-42. ........ . - Good ground 

Sunday.—Psalm 126. . .. ... + «e+. «Joy of harvest 
—~_ 


Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


April 23 to 29 

MoN.—Pitying Lord, I pray for the outcasts of the land, 
Be gracious to all who are regarded as the off-scouring of the 
earth. Multiply the ministries which seek their salvation. 
Turn their faces to the light, and"pyrify them from their sin. 

TUES.—My Father, let in the light to-day, as my eyes are 
able to bear it. May some deeper glory break upon my soul, 
and may i be won into deeper reverence and devotion ! 

WED.—Great God, may thy gentleness make me great 
May I have the greatness of humility, of meekness, of gentle- 
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ness, and of love! May ! not covet the world’s 
greatness if it cost me the crown of life! 

THURS.—Gracious Spirit, wilt thou refine my 
soul to-day? I would be more qoranpese of 
the highest thir zs. . May I be able to discern 
thy faintest breathings! I would hear the still 
small voice. 

Fr1.—Holy God, I thank thee for the purity 
of the morning. May its freshness only reflect 
the pure brightness of my spirit! May the light 
of the eternal day fill my soul with glory, and 
may the cheeriness of my life proclaim the 
beauty of my God | 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought : 


ONDERFUL 
ORDS AND OF 
ORKS 





JESUS. 


Lesson Material: The Story About the 
Sower. 


Lesson Teaching: God’s Word is the 
Seed; our Hearts are the Soil, 


Note.—The language of Jesus is so 
plain and simple in this parable that 
there is danger of spoiling it by too 
much explanation. Emphasize the im- 
portance of keeping the hearts soft and 
tender, as they are in childhood. 

Four flower-pots or boxes of soil might 
be helpful where pictures or blackboard 
are not available. 


INTRODUCTION. 

For weeks during this spring-time peo- 
ple have been eontag seed in their 
ardensand farms. T ey have worked 
ard to prepare the soil by digging, 
raking, plowing, and -harrewing, to 
break up the lumps. In some places 
piles of stones have been gathered, which 
the winter's frosts pushed up through the 
soil. Now people are waiting while God’s 
sunshine and rain make their crops 
grow. But they must watch lest the 
soil become hard, or the weeds grow, 
for the good farmers will plow several 
times to keep the soil soft and clean. 











LESSON. 


Once, by the seaside, Jesus taught 
some helpful lessons about the seed and 
the sower. He had been away with his 
disciples preaching and teaching, and 
when he came back tothe seaside sucha 
crowd gathered to hear him that he 
taught them frem a boat, as he had done 
once before when he called his first dis- 
ciples. Jesus told them a parable or 
story about a sower. As they were out 





of doors, perhaps they saw one working 
near by. Jesus told such parabies or! 
stories to help the people to understand | 
the truth about the heavenly Father and | 
his kingdom. If we draw a garden or | 
field with a Path running through it we | 
may understand it better as we read the 
story in Jesus’ own words. (Write the 
names of the different patches as you 
read, and later a suggestive word about 
the seed. The Sunday School Times 
picture shows four kinds of soil. ) 

The seed was all alike, and good seed. 
The sower carried it in a loose bag which 
hung from his neck or waist, and threw 
it out by handfuls. (The picture-roll 
shows this custom.) 


** *Tis in the Bible that we read 
A sower went forth to sow his seed. 
He flung it broadcast o’er the land 
With liberal heart and open hand.’’ 
(A motion song, from Special Songs and Services, 
No. 1, by Mrs. Kennedy.) 
lt is easy to understand how the seed 
in che pathway would be trodden down 
or eaten by birds ; how the wa~-n stones 
helped the seeds to sprout, but the hot 
sun soon Scorched them, and they with- 
ered away; how the briars and Thorns 
grew faster and Choked the good seed; 
but it wasn't all wasted,—in this Good 
Ground it grew and yielded thirty, sixty, 
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SaT.—Merciful God, I pray for all men and 
women whose lives are attended with many fail- 
ures. Be merciful to all who have never tasted 
the sweets of earthly success. Save them from 
bitterness of heart. May the sense of thy, com- 
panionship be an infinite compensation ! 

SuN.--Holy God, may the glories of thy 
spring-time awake my heart into beauty and 
sO May all the wintriness of my heart be 
broken! May all the chill and coldness of 
my heart be banished by the incoming of 
thy | meg and may I know the joy the 


and even one hundred times as much as 
was sown, 

jesus wanted the people to think about 
this story, so he said, ‘‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear."" Jesus would 
have been pleased if all had wanted to 
understand the meaning, but he said, 
‘* Some have ears, but they do not hear, 
and some have eyes, but they do not 
see.” When the disciples asked Jesus 
what the story meant, he said, ‘‘ Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see, and your 
ears, for they hear.” Rememberchildren, 


** We have two little eyes to look to God, 
Two little ears to hear his Word.”’ 


esus explained the story, saying, 
‘The seed is the Word of God,”—this 
very Bible which we teach in church 
and Sunday-school. The soil means the 
hearts of the people who hear it. But 
hearts are not all alike. Some hearts 
have grown hard, like this pede gf Sree 
Satan catches away the good seed before 
it has time to grow. me hear God’s 
Word gladly, and mean to do what it 
says, but they forget so quickly, or when 
troubles come their g resolutions do 
not last. They are like this Stony 
Ground. In other hearts the good seed 
begins to grow, but other things, like 
making money, having fun, etc., crowd 
it out, like these thorns. We do- not 
wish.our hearts to be like any of these, 
but like the good ground,—the hearts 
that will hear God’s word and do it. 
Those were the people whom Jesus told 
about when he closed the Sermon. on 
the Mount. We learned that day,-‘‘ Be 
ye doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only.” How many want to be like that ? 


** My heart is God’s little garden, 
Where I plant the seeds of love, 
They grow when I’m kind and: gentle, 
While God watches all from above.”’ 


That is why I love to teach the chil- 
dren best of all,—because your hearts 
have the very best soil in which to plant 

( Continued on next page, second column) 











Insomnia 
Leads to Madness, if not Remedied in Time 


‘‘ Experiments satisfied me, some five 
years ago,” ‘writes a Topeka women, 
‘*that coffee was the direct cause of the 
insomnia from which I suffered terribly, 
as well as the extreme nervousness and 
acute dyspepsia which made life a most 
painful thing to me. 

‘‘I had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think that 
the beverage was doing me all this harm. 
But it was, and the time came when I 
had to face the fact, and protect myself: 
I therefore gave it up, abruptly and ab- 
solutely, and adopted Postum Food Cof- 
fee for my hot drink at meals. 

‘*I began to note improvement in my 
condition very soon after I took on Post- 
um. The change proceeded gradually, 
but surely, and it was a matter of cap 
a few weeks before I found myself en- 
tirely relieved—the nervousness passed 
away, my digestive apparatus was re- 
stored to normal efficiency, and I began 
to sleep, restfully and peacefully. 

‘* These happy conditions have cor’ ‘a- 
ued during allot the five years, and I am 
safe in saying that I owe them entirely 
to Postum Food Coffee, for when I began 
to drink it I ceased to use medicines.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creck, Mich. 


There's a reason. Read the little 


book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 











To Teach as _ 
Jesus Taught 


Have you realized that Jesus of Nazareth, 
though the Son of God, was trained for his teach- 
ing work by the same kind of experiences that you 
are having? That if you use your experiences as 
he used his, you may teach as he taught? Have 
you studied just what his training was, so that you, 
as a Sunday-school teacher, may make it your 
own? You are a custodian of hfe; so was the 
man Jesus. Are you cherishing your commission 


as he cherished his ? 
2 » 


Perhaps you have already laid hold of the 
opportunity that is yours, this year, to learn how 
Jesus taught, and to shape your methods by his, 
through the serious study of Proressor BrumM- 
BAUGH’S new work, now appearing serially in The 
Sunday School Times, which brings the teacher 
literally 


Into School With Jesus 


Next week’s chapter, showing. how you with Christ 
may be a custodian of life, gives a hint of the 
richness of your opportunity. While your pupils 
are studying, under you, the Life of Christ, you 
may study, under the consecrated guidance of a 
great Christian teacher, how Christ would have 


you teach His life. 
2 2 


Is this opportunity one that you are willing to 
keep to yourself? If there are fellow-teachers in 
your school or in your neighborhood who are miss- 
ing it, can you do a greater service than to bring 


it to them ? 
a 2 


We want to make it as easy as possible for all 
who are not now taking the Times to have the in- 
estimable gain of on Professor Brumbaugh’s 
course. We therefore offer to send the paper for 


3 Months (13 Weeks) for 25 Cents 


to eny one who has not been a subscriber during 


the past year. 
2 2 


If you will secure TWO such subscrip- 
tions, we shall be glad to send you, 
in recognition of your aid, a copy of 


Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings 


This chart ingeniously combines an outline har- 
mony of the gospel story of Christ’s journeyings 
with, four clear maps of the journeys, so ar- 
ranged that the whole complicated sequence 
of journeys, places, and events, can be seen, at 
a glance. On map paper, 9% X19 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 344 X6% inches. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 29 


NOURISH 

the body, don’t dose. it 
with medicine. Scott's 
Emulsion is the best 
nourishment in existence. 
It is more than a food; 
you may doubt it, but it 
digests perfectly easy and 
at the same time gets the 
digestive functions in a 
condition so that ordinary 
food can be easily di- 
gested. Try it if you are 
run down and your food 
doesn’t nourish you. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 


The American 
Standard 
Bible 


ited by the American Re- 
- vison Committee 














make the meani 
It is a new translation of 
the original into modern 
English by eminent scholars after 29 years 
of careful study. It brings out the meaning 
with added force and beauty. 
For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 
Book, Sent Fi “* The 
Beer of tetera Staniard Bible,” explains 
the need of revision, how it was ie, and shows 
and many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 
Thos. Melson & Sons, Publishers 
27 AEast 18th Street, New York 


PLATO — IMMORTALIFY 


is Life, His Argument, in big type, dainty cloth 
inding, 15 C., on 5 popes 3c., asa a of ** Bar= 
ins ‘in Worth While Books.” Big catalogue 
ree. Any book supplied. Lowest prices anywhere. 
Alden Bros., Pubs., 406 Bible House, New York 


CouRSs AT HOME. Write President 
Dar cag gy oe a Ae College, Oskaloosa, la. 


ON 


decide on the new hymn book for your Church or 
until you seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 
DOANE, KIRKPATRICK and MAIN 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail 


A returnable copy for examination will be mailed 
upon request. Published by the publishers 
of the famous ‘* Gospel Hymns.’’ 


‘The Bigiow & Main Co.. New York or Chicago 
===sHAVE YOU SEEN THES 


** Children’s Crusade” 


The new Children’s Day service by Adam Geibel and 
R. Frank Lehman. 5 cts. copy, $4 per hundred, 
not 10 cents for three different services. 
Carols of unusual beauty found 


Children’s Da 
in World-Wide mas, the latest Sunday-school 


hymn book by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. 

30 cts, copy, $25 per hundred, not prepaid. 

amination sent anywhere. 

Geibel & "1226 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
ee ee eee 
MAMF RS. OF ENDLESS BAND & OTHER 
LACKBOARDS 

CATALOG ano PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE 


requires no eoecmnge | to 
plain. 






































The Land gf Manatee 


described and illustrated, its wonderful 
resources shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting history re- 
counted, in the Seaboard Magazine. 
Sent free on request. J. W. White, 
General industrial Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


(Mark 4: 1-20) 


. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the good seed, which is the Word of God. 
I hope you will never be so busy with 


other things that there isn’t room for 
God's Word to in your hearts. The 
seed is all right. We must our 
heart soft and tender, so that it can 


grow and bear fruit. Let somebody 
sing as a solo: 


** Sowing the seed by the wayside high, 
Sowing the seed on the rocks to die, 
Sowing the seed where the thorns will 

spoil, 
Sowing the seed in the fertile soil,— 
Oh, what will the harvest be ?”’ 










BOUND 
p 
5 RNS 
OPC CHOKED 
ee A, ae 
4 Soe TONY GROUND 
we CORCHED 











Peoria, ILL. 
% 


You cannot reach the fertile furrows 
unless you are willing to scather over 
the barren places. 


pO 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out the contrast between the 
methods of teaching in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 5: 7), and the 

new method, by parables. Explain why 
oir Lord changed his methods (as we 
are told in Matt. 13 : 34, 35 that he did). 
To do that, study Matthew 12 to find 
how the Pharisees had received and 
interpreted his earlierteaching. Define 
a parable. Show how it was used by 
prophets and teachers in the Old Testa- 
ment (Isa. 5 : 1-7; Ezek.17 : 1-10). This 
is the key parable o— 4:13). There- 
fore study it carefully. Imagine your- 
self listening to Jesus when his teach- 
ing of the “a was new, even to 
his disciples. hat seems most famil- 
iar to you now would then have been 
strange. Ask yourself what was Christ’s 
urpose in this teaching, and you may 
nd the answer in these facts: 

The Picture Before the Eyes of the 
Teacher and Hie Hearers. He sat, as 
he had done before, at the same place 
(Luke 5: 3), inaboat(Mark4:1). The 
land slopes down to the lake shore in bil- 
lowy unfenced fields. He saw p:obably 
the sower scattering his seed, hungry 
birds hovering near, paths through the 
fields made by feet of men and animals, 
patches of rocky, of thorny, and of good 
ground, I have seen there the thinand 
short yellowing stalks of weedy sections 
and rich, green fields of wheat telling 
of the different promises of harvest. 

The Lesson to the Multitude. He 
compared the picture before his eyes 
with the picture in his mind of the mental 
and spiritual conditions of the multitude 
before him. He told them what he saw, 
in terms of what they were seeing. 
They saw, they heard, and went away, 
few of them understanding what he 
meant, because they did not care for 
what he wanted them to know. Show 
what they wanted him to tell them, and 
why they did not care for what he did 
tell them (John 6: 26,27). Only a great 
teacher could thus restrain himself, 


offering’ not what he most desired to | #44 


give, but only so much as his hearers 
could receive. 

The Lesson to the Disciples. The 
meaning of the parable was veiled even 
to them. If they had not asked him to 
explain its meaning, they would have 
been left in ignorance (Matt. 13 : 36, 
51). Christ always encourages his dis- 
ciples to ask for knowledge of the king- 
dom. It is given to us to know its mys- 
teries if we seek to know them:( Matt. 13 : 
Ir; 7: 7,8). The mystery (v. 11).is not 
so called because it is difficult to com- 
prehend, nor because it is arbitrarily 
concealed, but because it can be known 
only as God reveals it, and because it 





can be revealed only to those who in- 
( Continued on next page, first column) 
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White 
Clothes 


I have used Pearl- 
ine for the last ten 
years. Always 
satisfied with it. 
It never turns the 
clothes yellow. 


Mrs. Rev. R. G. J. 


One of the Millions. 678 














INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 





ade of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 


td George ft. Sprint er, 
° a ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. rf 





LLS. TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI ©. 


LYMYER ALIKE OTHER BELLS, 


CHURCH ible. Lowen Paice, 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 











THE, GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 








grown in from all 
ROSES new houses FREE diseases. 
‘ 10 large two-year-olds, $1. 4 for soc. } Post- 
24 strong young plants, $1. 11 for soc. } paid. 
Best sorts, vigorous roots, true fabels. 
Free Bookle 


klet. 
The Leedle Floral Co., Springfield, Ohio. 








For Rheumatism or Pains in 
Shoulders, Elbows or elsewhere, 
or for Sprains, Stiffness, etc., and 
for Aching Feet, Plaster should 
be eut size and shape required and 
applied to part affected as shown 
above. : 

REMEMBER — Alicock’s Plasters 
have been in use over 58 years. They are 
the original and genuiue porous plasters 
and have never been equalled. Guaranteed 


not to contain belladonna, opium or any 
poison whatever. 


Insist upon having AliCOCK’S 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


“OXFORD MAPS 








By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


‘These maps cover all Biblical 





Children’s Day 














Palestine Geagregey, and are somes ye f Child D 
: t nar. 3 s ‘ t fF 

Western Asin acnecjin?; comaining all rer 3] Send Sc wavicar* soe "or wnich ie ba 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the published: Nature’s Song of Praise.” 

y comin essons. < cial terms 
St. a a to Sabbath-schools for these MacCalla & Co., Inc., 

as a set. 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
lected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being | by all children; careful exclusion 
of so om in try and Singhs is aan, 
an price, 35c. sample copy for 2sc. 
The ry Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 

















largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 
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Baker's 


us the Cow belo 


few sets would cause 


historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equalled. 


battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; 
to sit in the Roman Senate ; to merch against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned foilowers; to sail the southern 
seas with i 
Magellan ; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen 


and 


ress 
Dr. Ridpath is 


for the sake of more quickly selling these 
‘ injury to future sales 
reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
He pictures the 
eat historical events as though they were happening 
fore your eyes; he carries you with him to see the 


Drake ; to circumnavigate the globe with 


work navoc with the Persian hordes 











on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
He combines absorbing interest with 
supreme reliability, and makes ‘he 
heroes of history real living men and 
women, and about them he weaves the 


$f 


ble-column pages 
New, perfect books, latest edition, . 





mbiliias 


Places tm our Hands the Remainder of their Greatest Publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY of the WORLD 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, 4,000 dou 
2,000 superb iltustrations. 
beautifully bound in half morocco, at 


LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending 

w. Tear off the Coupon,\-rite name and 

nly ,and mail to us now before you forget it. 

dead, his work is done, but his family de- 

tive income from his History, and to print our 
broadcas 




















St., Chicago. 
.~ Please mail, without 
cost to me, Ridpath 
‘© Sample pages and full 
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brings the rise and fall of empires in such a fasci- hes 
complete set, nating style that bistory oo am in- ‘ DS os tua 6 6p © 6 Bes 
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small sums | sand Americans own and love Ridpath . ADDRESS ..- 2+ +++ +s 


monthly 
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You need not clip coupon if you 
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quire of him ina spirit of loving obedi- | 


ence (John 7 : 16, 2) 

Our Lord's solu of his riddle is 
simple. Three things in the picture 
must be considered, he said. (1.9. The 
sower, which was at that time Christ 
himself. To-day every teacher of Christ's 
kingdom is 4 sower. (2.) The seed, 
That is in substance always the Word 
of God. It is truth made vital through 
the experience of the teacher, fresh truth 
taking fresh root wherever it is sown. 
(3.) The soil, That is, the hearers of the 
truth of the gospel. Then Christ's hear- 
ers were Jews, Syrians, Greeks, stand- 
ing by the lakeside. Now they may be 
represented by even more nationalities 
in decorous American congrogsl eat or 
Sunday-school classes. e four kinds 
of hearers whom Christ saw may be seen 
now. (1.) The wayside hearers—in- 
different, impassive, unimpressionable. 
The frequent repetition of spiritual 
truths has made them more insensible 
to it as nee feet have hardened the 
soil of the path through the wheat-field. 
(2.) Rocky-ground hearers, whose tran- 
sient emotion has been stirred by truth, 
whick is seen sprouting upward but not 
downward, because beneath the tran- 
sient feeling is the rock of unchanged 
purpose, Any test may uproot the puny 

lant. (3.) Thorny-ground hearers, who 

ave felt their way to a consecration to 
Christ which seems genuine. But bur- 
densome cares, or grinding poverty, or 
eager pursuit of gain, or absorption in 
amusements and social engagements, 
crowd and crush out the spiritual aspira- 
tions and interest in the kingdom of God. 
(4.) Good-ground hearers, who are inter- 
ested in the truth because they are read 
to receive it, with new life awakened, 
holy desires to serve the best, noble con- 
victions nurtured. 

The lesson should be continued 
through verse 25, since verses 21-25 are 
an important explanation, connected 
with verses 11, 12, of the use of para- 
bles. The meaning may be brought 
out by i 


Suggestive Questions 


Who are meant by ‘them that are 
without”? What was en a counsel to 
them ? (v. 9). Why did he speak to them 
in emg (v. 12). Did he want them 
to follow him as disciples at that time? 
Why not? Did he ever discourage per- 
sons who wished to follow him? (Luke 
9 : 57-62). Why did he discourage them ? 
(14 : 33-35). hat did those who were 
without understand of this parable ? Did 
he cultivate all kinds of soil of the mind 
in the same way? Did he intend to 
conceal spiritual truth permanently from 
= one? (Mark 4: 21-23). Is every one 
able to know the truth which Jesus 
taught? (John 7:17). What was his 
lesson to the disciples as learners ? (Mark 
4:24). What loss comes to those who 
hear the truth without full pu to 
use and obey it? (v. 25). at is the 
lesson to disciples as teachers? (Isa. 
32 : 20). 

Boston, 

bd 


ft is hard to keep the heart fertile 
for God when this wirld’s freight is 
being hauled over it. 


<_ 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Profersor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Pacable of the Sower 


{. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 12: 
21 to 13 : 23). 
(For each member of the Bible class.] 

The parables at the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee followed after two noteworthy 
events which, in part, explainthem. The 
first was the attempt of the scribes who 
had been set to spy upon him (Mark 
3 : 22), to discredit his wonderful miracu- 
lous powers by ascribing them to the aid 
of Beelzebub. It is interesting to note, 
as Bruce does, that such exp anations 
at least make it perfectly evident that 
neither they nor others doubted that he 
possessed such powers. Jesus met the 
charge courteously yet incisively. By 
analogy he showed the folly of it, and 
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concluded yay solemn warning against 

aenee eapereney ene ae 
action of the friends of Jesus, reported 
by Mark i ee. Neither they nor his 
own family u him. Some 
thought him to be a madman;-the close 
rela vee (3 : 98) sought to lay hold of 
him to in ee ne 
and rest; But he rmined to con- 


tinue his course and to refuse to rec- 


ognize the claims of kindred, which would 
interfere with his work. | 

The parablos seem to have been 
evoked by the necessity for explaining 
a somewhat disappointing ‘situation, 
disappointing at least to the disciples. 
The kingdom of which Jesus had spoken 
so often and so. hopefully seemed, after 
the year or so of preaching, to be very 
slow in making its appearance. The 
sum total of results was small; 
ful only of followers, opposition from 
the authorities, misunderstanding by the 
very friends of Jesus, and a popularity 
which was superficial and unreliable 
were all that they could see.. 

From the point of view of explanation 
and unavowed defense, the parable of 
the Sower is readily understood. It 
amotnted to the d ation that sow- 
ing was not alone a matter of good 
seed, but also.of the soil, Its varied 
results are due to the great differences 
of soil. The individual will deeply 
affects the responsiveness of the human 
heart and its ability to be fruitful. Who- 
ever seeks to press home the truth will 
find that men differ greatly in their 
readiness for impression. 

The parable was well adapted to 
convey comfort and instruction to those 
who were close to Jesus, while remain- 
ing a mystery to those who merely heard 
a pleasing story. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The article ‘‘Parables,” in the Hast- 


ings Bible Dictionary, is admirable. 
Note also Thompson's ‘‘ Parables by the 
Sea,” or Bruce’s ‘' Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ.” Bruce’s comments in the 
Expositors’ Greek Testament, Vol. I, 
are best of all. 


III. Questions For Stupy an Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. This Parable Group. - (t.) Some 
call them the Parables by the Sea. 
What would be a better name for the 
group? (2.) How many does Matthew 
give? hence comes the other one ? 

2. Their Occasion. (3.) What was the 
reason for uttering these parables? (4.) 
Why was the parable form effective ? 

3. The Sower. (5.) Who is the sower 
in the parable? (6.) Is it of universal 
application ? 

4. Vartous Sotls. (7.) Are there 
other kids of poor soil than those enu- 
merated in Mark 4 : 15-20? (6) What 
constitutes good spiritual ground? (9.) 
Is any soil absolutely uniform ? 

5. Lhe Result. (10.) What is the en- 
couraging note in the parable ? 


IV. Some Leapine THOUGHTS. 


. It is well to remember that the very 
failures which we deplore are brought 
into relief by the success which we 
gain. 

Even under poor circumstances, sun 
and rain will grow a respectable crop. 
The farmer must work on and do his 
best; God will do the rest. 

Boston. - 


Tie sower who does not empty his 
hands will never fill them. 


<P 


Study on the scholar’s part is very im- 
portant in its place, important to the 
scholar in the exercise of his mental 
faculties, and in the storing of his mind: 
but the scholar’s preliminary study is 
no part of a teacher's teaching: it is not 
an element of the teaching - process. 
That which a scholar has learned all by 
himself, before he and his teacher came 
together, the scholar deserves all credit 
for; that which the ¢feacher is to cause a 
scholar to know, must be the teacher's 
possession before he can make it the 


scholar's B ev capa 5 Clay Trum-|\- 
@ 


bull, in Teaching and Teachers. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer . 











April 29, 1906. Home Missions Among 
oreigners in America (Eph. 2 : 13-19). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Oppress not the stranger (Exod. 


23 : 1-9). 

‘TUES.—God's care for the oppressed (Psa. 
146 : I-10). 

WED.—“ —— of persons’ (Jas. 2 : 
I-10). 

ey eae unawares"* (Heb. 13 : 
1-3). - 

Fri.—Your nearest neighbor (Acts 8 : 5-12). 

SaT.—An early home missionary (Acts to : 
34; 43). 











What percentage of our population is foreign- 


rm 

What missionary work among the Slavs, 
Italians? 

What is Christian Endeavor doing among 
these 


? 

HAT brings the immigrant to 
America? The same thing that 
has ever brought him, in one 

sense,—namely, the hope of being better 
off here. But there has been a at 
change in the meaning of ‘‘ better off.” 
The early comers made sacrifices mate- 
rially to come, in order that they might 
be Getter off religiously. The new- 
comers do not come for the more faith- 
ful practise of religion, but often to 
leave it behind altogether... And yet 
such comparisons are not just, for it 
was the rush for gold and the hope of 
gain, a pe pores 6 that brought the 
great bulk of the early colonists, as well 
as the modern immigrant. The search 
for more happiness and prosperity is a 
legitimate search, and the motive of the 
modern immigrant is a right motive. 


The brighter the prospect of prosper- 
the greater the number who come. 
hen hunger or need pinches in Europe, 
or when there is special abundance here, 
the numbers increase. In the good 
times of 1854, 427,833 came; in 1862, 
during the Civil War, only 72,183. In 
1872 it had risen to 404,806, but in the 
hard times of 1878 fell to 138,469, but 
tose again in 1882 to 788,992, and in the 
ear ending June 30, 1904, to 812,870. 
t is for food and plenty that the throngs 
come. Shall we not give them the 
bread which is bread indeed, and give it 
freely ? 


it 


These multitudes do not scatter over 
the whole country evenly, filling up the 
at unsettied and needy sections. 
hey congregate in a few states. In 
the year ending June 30, 1904, New York 
received 263,150; Pennsylvania, 146,478; 
Massachusetts, 58,411; Illinois, 57,457 ; 
New Jersey, 41,780; Ohio, 33,077 ; Cali- 
fornia, 25,934 ; Connecticut, 18,526 ; 
Minnesota, 16,425 ; Michigan, 15,570. 
Virginia received only 1,089 ; Alabama, 
1,096 ; Tennessee, 597 ;'and Kentucky, 
558. Only 2,958 went to Kansas, and 
2,797 to Texas, and to South Carolina 
only 95. Thus they crowded into the 
already crowded states, and neglected 
the very sections which needed them 
most, and where they would most 
——- have drunk in the spirit of real 
mericans. And in the states where 
they have gone they have crowded into 
the mining regions or into the cities. 
“A walk of half an hour from my office,” 
says Dr. Charles L. Thompson, “ will 
take me into a Hebrew city bigger than 
aan ge ; another to a German city 
igger than Dresden or Cologne ; an- 
other to an Italian city as big as Venice; 
another to a Scandinavian city as big as 
the combined armies of Norway and 
Sweden. Roughly stated, one-fourth of 
the people on Manhattan Island are He- 
brews, for whom practically nothing is 
done. More than one-third are Roman 
Catholics. There are, it is estimated, 
636,000 Protestants outside of church 
infiluence—nor are the conditions better 
in other cities.” 





In earlier — the immigrants were 
from Great Britain or Northern Europe. 
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Now the British immigration goes to 
Canada, and the crowds from Southern 
Europe have taken the place of the bet- 
ter class from the north. ; 


6 
' “Phe immigration from Italy, which 
was nothing practically in -1850, has 
risen steadily until last year it reached 
the enormous figure of 230,622. The 
immigration from Austria-Hungary be- 
gar in-1861, was very little for the next 
mine years, but then began rapidly to 
increase, and reached last year the grand 
total of 206,011. The immigration from 
Russia, which was nothing practicall 
at the middle of the century, advan 
by an almost regular increase until last 
year it amounted to 136,093.~ The Chi- 
nese immigration, which began in 1853, 
had attained considerable proportions in 
1881, 39,579, when it was a ga by the 
anti-Chinese legislation of Congress. 
The Japanese immigration began in 
1893, rose last year to 19,968, and that 
from Roumania, Greece, and Turkey 
rose in the last eight years from 12,235 
to 64,113. These figures preach their own 
loud sermon. The great bulk’ of aliens 
added to our popuiation during the year 
just passed came from Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Russia—those three countries 
alone sending 572,726." The less de- 
sirable the character of the immigration 
the more the need of reaching it with 
the gospel. 


Many of those who come are good 
material. More than 13,000 of those 
who came in 1903-4 were professional 
people,—clergymen, editors, physicians, 
literary, and scientific persons; and 
there were more than 1§2,000 skilled 
laborers, 86,000 farm laborers, 20,000 
merchants, and 1,200 manwfacturers. 
But there are also less desirable ele- 
ments. Of 714,053 immigrants in one 

ear, between the ages of fourteen and 
orty-five, 185,669 could neither read 
nor write, and 511,302 came to America 
with less than $30 each. How can we 
teach the ignorant and help the poor to 
prosperity ? 


All of us are descendants of immi- 
grants to America. It is merely a ques- 
tion of a few years difference in the time 
of our fathers’ coming. Wecannot deny 
to others what was not denied to us if 
they come in the right spirit and are 
fitted to live here. 

* 

The more good immigration we can 
have the better. Of the worse, a little 
is too much: But all who come need at 
once, and always, the gospel of Christ 


.to save them to the country, and tokeep 


the country what it ought to be and 


‘what it cannot be if submerged under a 


heathen flood. 
i 


Convention Calendar 
Southern California, at Los Angeles, April 17-19 


Delaware, at Middletown . . . . April 17, 18 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . . April 17-19 
Tennessee (colored), at Jackson . April 18, 19 
Virginia, at Newport News. . . . April 18-20 
Nevada, at Carson City . . . . . April 20, 21 
Alabama, at Montgomery. . .. . April 22-24 
Alberta, at Red Deer. .. .. . . April 24-26 


Northern California, at Santa Rosa. April 24-26 


Alabama (colored), at Tro: . April 27-29 
Oregon, at Portland etie aren 5 ORS 
Kansas, at Lawrence . .. ... . . May 1-3 
Western Washington at Tacoma . . May 8-10 
Indian Territory, at Atoka . . . . . May 8-10 
Minnesota, atWindom ...... May 8-10 
Hawaii, at Honolulu. ...... May 13-20 
Eastern Washington, at—— .. . May 15-17 
South Dakota, at Watertown . . . May 18-20 
North Dakota, at Valley City . . . May 22-24 
Illinois, at Kankakee . . . . . . . May 22-24 
Wisconsin, at Eau Claire . . . . . May 22-24 
Montana, at Dillon. . . . May 22-24 
Idaho, at—— ..... . . May 29-31 
Oklahoma, at Hobart. . May 29-31 


Colorado, Eighth District ‘Field Workers’ 


Conference, at Denver’. . .... june 5 
Colorado, at Denver... .... . June 5-7 
Arkansas, at Jonesboro. .... . . june 5-7 
New York, at Gloversville. . .. . . tune 5-7 
Ohio, at Marietta. ........ .Jjume5-7 
West Tennessee, at Humboldt . . . June 6-8 
Nebraska, at York ....... . June 19-21 
Texas, atSan Antonio ...... une 19-21 


Indiana, at Marion. .... .. . June 19-21 
Iowa, Sixth District Field Workers’ Con- 
ference, at Council Bluffs. . . June 19, 20 
Iowa, at Council BluffS. ..... June 20-22 
Mississippi, at Kosciusko . . 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg 


- « «June 26-28 
June 26-28 





























LESSON FOR APRIL 29 
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Rise Liars, aaa 
And Salute Your Queen 
Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias 
GIVE EAR! 


A Young Girl Said to a Cooking-School Teacher in New York: “If You Make One 
Statement as False as That, All You have Said about Foods is Absolutely Unreliable.” 


This burst of true American girl indigna- 
tion was caused by the teacher saying that 
Grape-Nuts, the popular pre-digested food, 
was made of stale bread shipped in and 
sweetened. 

_ The teacher colored up, and changed the 
subject. 

There is quite an assortment of traveling 
and stay-at-home members of the tribe of 
Ananias who tell their falsehoods for a variety 
of reasons. 

In the spring, it is the custom on a cattle 
ranch to have a *‘ round-up,’’ and brand the 
cattle ; so we are going to have a ‘‘ round- 
.up,’’ and brand these cattle and place them 
in their proper pastures. 





’ FIRST PASTURE 
Cooking-school teachers—this includes 


** teachers’? who have applied to us for 
a weekly pay if they would say ‘‘ some- 
thing nice’’ about Grape- Nuts and 
Postum, and when we have declined to 
‘} hire them to do: this, they get waspy and 
' show their true colors. ‘ 

This also inclades ‘‘ demonstrators ’’ 
and ‘lecturers’? sent out by a certain 
Sanitarium to sell foods made there, and 
these people instructed by the small be- 
whiskered doctor—the head of the insti- 
tution—to tell these prevarications (you 
can speak the stronger word if you like}. 
This same little doctor conducts a small 
magazine in which there is a department 
of ‘answers to correspondents,’’ many 
of the questions as well as the answers 
being written by the aforesaid doctor. 

In this column some time ago appeared 
the statement: ‘* No, we cannot recom- 
mend the use of Grape-Nuts, for it is 
nothing but bread with glucose poured 
over it.’? Right then he showed his 
badge as a member of the tribe of Ana- 
nias. He may have been a member for 
some time before, and so he has caused 
these ‘‘lecturers’’ to descend into the 
ways of the tribe wherever they go. 

_ When the young lady in New York 
put the ‘iron on’? to this ‘‘ teacher’? 
and branded her right, we sent $10.00 to 


the girl for her pluck and bravery. 











SECOND PASTURE 


Editors of ‘‘ Trade ’’ papers known as 


grocers’ papers. 
. Remember, we don’t put the brand on 
all, by any means. Only those that re- 


quire it. These members of the tribe 
have demanded that we carry advertising 
in their papers, and when we do not con- 
sider it advisable they institute a cam- 
paign of vituperation and Slander, printing 
from time to time manufactured slurs oa 
Postum or Grape-Nuts. When they go 
far enough we set our legal force at work 
and hale them to the judge to answer. 
If the pace has been hot enough to throw 
some of these ‘‘cattle’’ over on their 














backs, feet tied and ‘‘ bellowing,’’ do you 


think we should be blamed? They gam- 
bol around with tails held high, and jump 
stiff-legged with a very ‘‘cocky”’ air 
while they have full range, but when the 
rope is thrown over them “* it’s different.’ 

Should we untie them because they 
bleat soft and low? Or should we put 
the iron on, so that people will know the 
brand? 

Let’s keep them in this pasture, any- 
how. 








THIRD PASTURE 


Now we come to a frisky lot, the 
**Labor Union’’ editors. You know 


down in Texas a weed called ‘‘ Loco”’ is 
sometimes eaten by 1 steer and prodtces 
a derangement of the brain that makes 
the steer ‘‘batty’’ or crazy. Many of 
these editors are ‘* Locoed ’’ from hate of 
any one who will not instantly obey the 
*¢demands ”’ of a labor union, and it is 
the universal habit of such writers to go 
straight into a system of personal vilifica- 
tion, manufacturing any sort of falsehood 
through which to vent their spleen. We 
assert that the common citizen has a 
right to live and breathe air without ask- 
ing permission of the labor trust, and this 
has brought down onus the hate of these 
editors. When they go far enough with 
their libels, is it harsh for us to get judg- 
ment against them and have our lawyers 
watch for a chance to attach money due 
them from others? (For they are usually 
irresponsible. ) 

Keep your eye out for the ‘* Locoed ”” 
editor. 














Now let all these choice specimens take 
notice : 

We will deposit one thousand or fifty 
thousand dollars, to be covered by a like 
amount from them, or any one of them, and 
if there was ever one ounce of old bread or 
any other ingredient different from our 
selected wheat and barley, with a little 
salt and yeast, used in the making of Grape- 
Nuts, we will lose the money. 

Our pure food factories are open at all 
times to visitors, and thousands pass through 
each .month, inspecting every department 
and every process. Our factories are so 
clean that one could, with good relish, eat a 
meal from the floors. 

The work people, both men and women, 
are of the highest grade in the state of Michi- 
gan, and, according to the state labor re- 
ports, are the highest paid in the state for 
similar work. 

Let us tell you exactly what you will see 
when you inspect the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts. You will find tremendous elevators 
containing the choicest wheat and barley 
possible to buy. These grains are carried 
through long conveyers to grinding mills, 
and there converted into flour. Then the 
machines make selection of the proper 
quantities of this flour in the proper propor- 
tion, and these parts are blended into a 
general flour, which passes over to the big 





dough-mixing machines; there water, salt, 
and a little yeast afe added, and the dough 
kneaded the proper length of time. 

Remember that previous to the barle 
having been emma it was passed throug 
about one hundred hours of soaking in 
water, then placed on warm floors and 
slightly sprouted, developing the diastase in 
the: barley, which changes the starch in the 
grain into a form of sugar. 

Now, after we have passed it into dough, 
and it has been kneaded long enough, it is 
molded by machinery into loaves about 18 
inches long and § or 6 inches in diameter. 
It is put into this shape for convenience in 
second cooking. 

These great loaves are sliced by machinery 
and the slices placed on wire trays; these 
trays, in turn, placed on great steel trucks, 
and rolled into the secondary ovens, each 
perhaps 75 or 80 feet long. ‘There the food 
is subjected to a long low heat and the starch 
which has not been heretofore transformed, 
is turned into a form of sugar generally known 
as Post Sugar. It can be seen glistening on 
the granules of:.Grape-Nuts if held toward 
the light, andthis sugar is not poured over 
or put on the food as these prevaricators 
ignorantly assert. On the contrary the sugar 
exudés from thé interior of each little granule 
during the process of manufacture, and re- 
minds one of the little white particles of 
sugar that come out on the end of a hickory 
log after it has been sawed off and allowed 
to stand for a length of time. 

This Post Sugar is the most digestible food 
known for human use. It is so perfect in 


its adaptability that mothers with very young 
infants will pour a little warm milk over two 
or three spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, thus wash- 
ing the sugar off from the granules and car- 
tying it with the milk to the bottom of the 
dish, Then this milk, charged with Post 
Sugar, is fed to the infants, producing the 
most satisfactory results, for the baby has 
food that it can digest quickly, and will go 
off to sleep well fed and contented. 

When baby gets two or three months old, 
it is the custom of some mothers to allow 
the Grape-Nuts to soak in the milk a little 
longer and become mushy, whereupon a 
little of the food can be fed in additién to the 
milk containing the washed-off sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured for a baby 
food, but these facts are stated as an illus- 
tration of a perfectly digestible food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength for 
the great athietes. It is in common use by 
physicians in their own families and among 
their patients, and can be seen on the table 
of every first-class college in the land. 

We quote from the London Lancet analysis 
as follows : 

** The basis of romenclature of this prepa- 
ration is evidently an American pleasantry, 
since ‘Grape-Nuts’ is derived solely from 
cereals, The preparatory process undoubt- 
edly converts the food constituents into a 
much more digestible condition than in the 
raw cereal. This is evident from the 
remarkable solubility of the preparation, no 


less than one-half of it being soluble in cold 
water. The soluble part contains chiefly 














“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts ana Postum 
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dextrin and no starch. In appearance, 
‘ Grape-Nuts ’ resembles fried bread-crumbs. 
The grains are brown and crisp, with a 
pleasant taste not unlike slightly burnt malt. 
According to our analysis, the following is 
the composition of ‘Grape-Nuts’: Moisture, 
6.02 per cent; mineral matter, 2.01 per 
cent; fat, 1.60 per cent; proteids, 15.00 
per cent; soluble carbohydrates, etc., 49.40 
per cent; and unaltered carbohydrates (in- 
soluble, 25.97 per cent. The features worthy 
of note in this analysis are the excellent pro- 
portion of proteid, mineral matters, and 
soluble carbohydrates per cent. The min- 
eral matter was rich in phosphoric acid. 
‘Grape-Nuts’ is described as a brain and 
nerve food, whatever that may be. Our 
analysis, at any rate, shows that it is a 


nutritive of a high order, since it contains 





the constituents of a complete food in very 
satisfactory and rich proportion, and in an 
easily assimilable a”? 

An analysis made’ by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment some time ago shows that Grape- 


Nuts ‘contains nearly, ten times the digestible 
elements contained in ordinary cereals and 
foods, and nearly twice the amount’ con- 
tained in any other food analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practically every 
successful physician in America and London. 

We print this statement in order that the 
public may know the exact facts upon which 
we stake our honor, and will back it with 
any amount of money that any person or 
corporation will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these choice 
specimens of the tribe of Ananias. 

When you hear a cooking-school teacher 
os any other person assert that either Postum 
or Grape-Nuts is made of any other ingre- 
dients than those printed on the packages, 
and as we say they are made, send us the 
name and address, also name of two or three 
witnesses, and, if the evidence is clear enough 
to get a judgment, we will right that wrong 
quickly. 

Our business has always been conducted 
on as high a grade of human intelligence as 
we are capable of, and we propose to clear 
the deck. of these prevaricators and liars 
whenever and wherever they can be found. 

Attention is again called. to the general 
and broad invitation to visitors to go through 
our works, where they will be shown the 
most minute process and device in order that 
they may understand how pure and clean 
and wholesome Grape-Nuts and Postum are. 

There is an old saying among business 
men that there is some chance to train a 
fool, but there is no room for a liar, for you 
never can tell where you are ; and we hereby 
serve notice on all the members of this 
ancient tribe of Ananias that they may fol- 
low their calling in other lines, but when 
they put forth their lies about Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, we propose to give them an 
opportunity to answer te the proper authori- 
ties. 

The New York girl wisely said that if a 
person would lie about one item, it brands 
the whole discourse as absolutely unreliable. 

Keep your iron ready and brand these 
‘** mavericks ’’ whenever you find them run- 
ning loose. 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOL10O. 


tizer like cleanly 
surroundi at is why the But- 
cher keeps bols and every part of 
his — spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 

table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain’ sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new penny. 


There is no a 
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A Packet of Useful 
Pamphlets for 10 Cents 


A Study and Question Manual. Second quarter. By 


W. C. Pearce. For the scholars to use at home. 


Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. By G. Camp- 
A stimulating help to the study of 


BELL MORGAN. 
the Bible. 


What Am I Asked to Do on Decision Day? By 
J. R. Mitrer, D.D. (For the scholar.) 


A Soul-Saving Sunday-School. By Amos R. WeLis and 
A. F. ScHaurrcer, D.D. (For the teacher.) — 


Cigarettes: A Perilous Intemperance. 
Foster STEVENS. 


By ZILLAH 


Making Every Scholar a Temperance Worker. By 
Mary and Marcaret W. Leircu. 


Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? By H. Cray 
TrumBuLL, D.D. 


All of the above sent for ten cents. 
Ask for ‘‘Sample Packet B.’’ 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 








or two telephones, battery, insulated 

wire, staples, instructions, etc., $1.45. 
express paid by us. They will work as well and as 
far as any made. Large catalog sent for 5c stamps. 
YES & COMPANY, Blectrical Manu rers. 
< eect Chicags 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE pt 


A 
Established 1889. 08 Ellen 


Decayed Starch 
A Food Problem 


An Asheville man tells how right food 
did that which medicines had failed to 
accomplish : 

‘* For more than 15 years,” he says, ‘I 
was afflicted with stomach trouble and 
intestinal] indigestion, gas forming in 
stomach and bowels and giving me great 
distress. These conditions were un- 
doubtedly due to the starchy food I ate, 
white bread, potatoes, etc., and didn’t 
digest. I grew worse with time, till, 2 
my years ago, I had au attack which the 

| doctor diagnosed as appendicitis. When 
the surgeon operated on me, however, it 








"| was found that my trouble was ulcer of 


the pancreas, instead of appendicitis. 
| ‘Since that time I have had several 
™) such attacks, suffering death, almost. 
The last attack w~s about 3 months ago, 
and I endured untold agonies. 


‘“The doctor then said that I would | 
have to eat less starchy stuff, so I began | 


the use of Grape-Nuts food for I knew it 
to be pre-digested, and have continued 
same with most gratifying results. It 
has built me up wonderfully. I gained 
ro pounds in the first 8 weeks that I 
used Grape-Nuts, my general health is 
better than ever before, my brain is 
clearer and my nerves stronger. 

‘* For breakfast and dinner,each, I take 
4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with cream, 
a small slice of dry toast, an oes soft 
boiled and a cup of Postum; and I make 
the evening meal on Grape-Nuts and 
cream alone—this gives me a good night's 
rest and I am well again.” ame given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’sareason. Read the little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,"” in pkgs. 











SECOND EDITION A Large First 


Edition Sold in 


NOW R EA DY Seven Weeks 


“It adds a new and thrilling chapter to the 
triumph of the cross.’’—Theodore L. Cuyler. 

















‘‘An immense circulation is assured this 
most interesting and informative vol- 
ume."* 

The Times-Union, Albany, N. Y. 





‘A book that will gratify every lover 
THE GOSPEL AYMNS||I] of sacred song.” 
e Daily Commercial, Bangor, Me. 
‘‘Graphic and most interesting.” 
The Herald, Baltimore, Md. 


“A popular addition to every library.’’ 
The Ledger, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘It appeals strongly to all who have 
sung the popular gospel songs, the story 
of which it tells.”’ 

Bulletin, Norwich, Conn, 


» 





Contains Mr. Sankey’s story of 
his own life. [Illustrated by a 
full-page portrait of Mr. Sankey, 
another of Mr. Moody, and a 
notable scene in Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle, London. 280 pages; gilt 
top. At book-stores, 75 cents met; 
by mail, 10 cents additional. 











A wealth of incidents illustrating the soul-winning power of gospel song. For 
use in prayer-meeting, in family devotions, or wherever sacred songs are heard. 





“It will appeal to thousands of read- 
ers with more force and fascination 
than a novel.’—Review of Reviews. 











The Sunday School Times Co. 1038 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOGGS & BUHL 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 


CATALOGUE 
PRICE BOOK 
1906 
Spring edition just out—send 
for a copy. 





Send for samples of new 
Spring Dress Goods and Suit- 
ings, 75¢, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
particularly Greys—the color 
of the season. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. No. 70. Allegheny, Pa. 








30 Tours to Europe 
under superior management ; exceptional advantages ; 
Fall Toure 4 ruary. the Wer 4 in free. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 


ROME Sorc ses $197 


PEOSe. “Al 
from $150. Rev.L . Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 








Pathfinder, the old reliable national news review 
busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring—a time and 
money-saver. Samples free. PaTurinpsr, Wash., D.C. 


The Senay Spool Times 


Philadelphia, April 14, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Schooi Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
. : One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowel 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shilungs each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pacer- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘he Sunday School Times Gompeny. 


THE SuNDAY ScHoor Timgs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 CENTS will bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 























